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Revised Data on “Stenography as a Stepping-Stone’ 


, 


Last month we printed an article from a recent issue of the “Workers’ Magazine” of the Chicago 


Sunday Tribune. 


The “Workers’ Magazine” of November 5th supplements its previous article by 


giving additional information about prominent railroad officials who began as stenographers. To 
keep the record straight we are printing the supplementary article, and we hope it will be a source 


»f encouragement to some of our readers. 


ECENTLY the “Workers’ Maga- 

zine” contained an article illustrat- 

ing the advantages of learning ste 
nography as a stepping-stone to high posi 
tions in the business world. In particular, 
it illustrated this point by naming a long 
list of well-known railroad officials who 
have been graduated into important exec- 
utive offices from a humble beginning as a 
stenographer. 

The article unintentionally, however, in- 
dicated another important fact about the 
stenographer in the railroad business, as in 
other lines of industry—namely, that the 
man who begins as a stenographer and ad- 
vances rapidly keeps on advancing even 
after he has attained what usually is con- 
sidered a lucrative and responsible posi 
tion, and occasionally so rapidly that it is 
difficult to keep track of his progress. 

The data from which the list of railroad 
officials was obtained was a little old, and 
of the thirteen men named eight not only 
have received further promotions, but sev 
have been several times 
within a year or two. 

Taking the published list of former rail 
road stenographers in order, we find that 
Charles M. Hays, named as general man- 
ager of the Grand Trunk railway, has since 
been promoted to the vice-presidency of 
that road, and about a year ago was elected 
president of both the Grand Trunk and its 
Pacific Coast extension, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific railway. 

Darius Miller, formerly first vice-presi 
dent of the Burlington railroad, on January 
15, 1910, became president of the Burling- 
ton system, and also is president of the 
Colorado & Southern. 

James M. Gruber, given as general man- 
iger of the Burlington lines in Missouri, 


eral promoted 
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later was made general manager of the 
Burlington system, and still later was made 
general manager of the Great Northern 
railway, a position he still occupies at St. 
Paul. 

Lynch Now Vice-President 

Warren J. Lynch, for several years pas 
senger traffic manager of the New York 
Central lines at Chicago, was early this 
year grabbed away from the railroad busi- 
ness to take the position of vice-president 
of the American Steel. Foundries in New 
York. 

E. B. Boyd left the office of transporta- 
tion manager of the Chicago board of trade 
three or four years ago to become the head 
of the Gould lines’ traffic bureau in Chi- 
cago as assistant to the vice-president. 

J. E. Gorman was freight traffic man- 
ager of the Santa Fé until his former asso- 
ciate as general manager of the road, H. U. 
Mudge, became president of the Rock 
Island, in December, 1910, when he im- 
mediately sent for Mr. Gorman to be his 
first vice-president in charge of traffic. 

Samuel T. Fulton, for several years 
assistant to the president of the Rock 
Island, left the service of that company in 
December, 1910, to become president of a 
typewriter company, and still later was 
graduated into the railway supply business. 

F. B. Bowes, freight traffic manager of 
the Illinois Central for several years, was 
promoted to be vice-president of the road 
in charge of traffic but a few months ago. 


Promotions Set Fast Pace 


All of which shows that it is necessary 
to use some vigilance in seeking to keep up 
to the minute in observing the progress of 
the railway stenographer. They are not 
content with a job as general manager, but 
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keep on until they become presidents. Sev- 
eral other notable examples of promotion 
of the former shorthand writer have come 
to the front right here in Chicago but re- 
cently. William A. Gardner, who was 
elected president of the Northwestern 
about a year ago, began as a stenographer 
some twenty-five years ago. He has been 
advancing so rapidly that even his own 
railroad cannot keep up with him, for gen- 
eral orders are still posted on the walls of 
the general office building signed with his 
name as general manager five years ago. 
And between times he has held down the 
job of vice-president in charge of operation 
and maintenance during his steady march 
toward the presidency. 

C. G. Burnham, vice-president in charge 
of traffic of the Burlington, is another Chi- 
cago example of the advancement possible 
to the stenographer. He was elected vice- 
president last year at the same time an- 
other former stenographer, Harry E. By- 
ram, was made vice-president in charge of 
the operating department of the same road. 
F. E. Ward, general manager of the Bur- 
lington, was a stenographer thirty years 
ago, and was at one time James J. Hill's 
secretary. 


The Discovery of Woman 


AN wasn’t discovered until Seven- 

teen Hundred Seventy-six,”’ says 

an eminent writer of this time. 
“Before that everything was done for the 
glory of God. Woman wasn’t discovered 
until Eighteen Hundred Seventy-six.” 

Until Seventeen Hundred Seventy-six 
man had been the servant of God, and 
woman the servant of man. But when, in 
Eighteen Hundred Seventy-six, the type- 
writer came into use, woman began to 
serve herself. This was her start toward 
economic freedom. She bought a bicycle 
with her earnings, then went and came as 
she willed, not as she was allowed. Soon 
she evolved the woman’s club and her free- 
dom in life began. 

She dressed for work, and worked. She 
put her shoulder to the locked doors of 
professions and business, and the locks 
creaked, cracked and opened.—Alice Hub- 
bard in The Fra. 
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A Christmas Carol 


(The key to this plate will be given next month. ) 


The live, energetic, interested student or 
stenographer is the one who wins, and 


wins big. 
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Look Over the Beads of the Crowd—| 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Report of the Sixth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 


(Continued from November Number.) 


Wednesday Morning 


HE first topic on the program was 

a discussion of the methods of pre- 

sentation adopted by the contestants 
for the Teachers’ Medals. Many teachers 
participated, and comments were generally 
favorable. Especially interesting and 
amusing were the explanations given by the 
contestants themselves about their feelings 
during the contest and the things they real- 
ized they had forgotten—things they were 
accustomed to do every day in the class- 
room, but which slipped their minds at the 
critical moment. 

This was followed by a round-table dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching typewriting, 
after which Mr. A. E. Rowland, of the 
Cream City Business College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, spoke on the topic “From the 


Manual to Dictation.” Mr. Rowland said: 

We aim to give each student a working know!l- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting in six 
months. The first three months are devoted to 
a thorough study of the Manual and the dicta- 
tion work covers the latter three months. 


The dictation work is divided into three parts: 
first month’s dictation called the Junior work; 
second month’s dictation, the Senior work; and 
third month’s dictation, the Speed work. 

The student must be able to write 70 words 
a minute on absolutely new matter and trans- 
cribe it at the rate of 20 words a minute in 
order to get from the Junior into the Senior 
class. 

The student then must be able to write 85 
words a minute and transcribe it at the rate of 
224% words a minute to pass into the Speed 
class. 

The student must then be able to write 100 
words a minute and transcribe it at the rate of 
25 words a minute in order to be sent out to a 
position. 

Each of these above tests is of two minutes’ 
duration, on ordinary business letters. 

Most of our students cannot be talked into 
staying to get a diploma, but our test for that 
is 100 words a minute for five minutes on solid 
matter—some editorial from a newspaper or 
magazine—and it must be transcribed at the 
rate of 25 words per minute. 

In addition to this they are required to type- 
write from plain copy 50 words per minute for 
five minutes. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
High School Session 


The High School session, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. B. H. Patterson, prin- 
cipal of the Department of Commerce, 
State Normal School, Kearney, Nebraska, 

was devoted largely to a 
free discussion of the 


course of study. Among 
the speakers were Miss 
Evelyn Shedd, Racine 
(Wis.) High School; Mr. 
William Bauer, Mansfield 
(Ohio) High School; 
Miss Elizabeth Persinger, 
Peoria (Ill) High 
School; Miss Almira F. Lovell, Ithaca 
N. Y.) High School; Mr. John A. White, 
Gary (Ind.) High School; Mr. W. J. 
Murphy, Shawnee (Okla.) High School; 
Miss Jessie M. Caldwell, East Aurora 
Ill.) High School. 


Psychology of Stenography 
Following this came an address on the 


B. H. Parrerson 


“Psychology of Shorthand,’ by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Hadley, Lake View High School, 
Chicago. This paper was listened to with 
profound interest. Mr. Hadley said, in 
part: 

The basis of all writing is tracery imitation. 
Each letter or form is acquired by the con- 
scious imitation or tracing out of a form or 
outline set before the pupil. There are two 
steps in the process, first the 
tracery imitation of an ex- 
ternal copy, and second, a 
similar imitation of a mem- 
ory picture or form. 


Three Series of Imitation 


To bring this about there 
are three series of imitation; 
first, the visual form series, 
whereby the pupil gets im- 
pressions of form and out- 
line through the eye; second, the muscular form 
series, or sensations received from the hand as 
it moves over the paper; third, the optical form 
series, a term given to the eye sensations re- 
ceived as the pupil watches the movements of 
himself and those of others as they write. In 


W. A. Haotey 
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learning to write, and in all writing of all kinds, 
and in drawing, all three of these series are 
involved. To make the outline desired correctly, 
and to reproduce it quickly, easily and ac- 
curately, requires great concentration of effort 
and much intelligent practice 
so that the muscles shall 
properly co-ordinate their 
movements without waste of 
time or effort. 

From the foregoing state- 
ments we may conclude by 
way of making a special ap- 
plication of the principles to 
stenography, that the out- 
lines to be imitated should 
be arranged in the order 
of the simplest first and also that only 
perfect outlines should be placed before the 
pupil. An abundance of well-written material 
of suitable grade should be given him to copy 
in order that he may cultivate correct ideals 
of form. The pupil should see the teacher write 
frequently, especially new forms, so that he may 
learn the proper method of writing this stroke 
or that and from the beginning form correct 
habits. 


Evetyn~ Suepp 


Make Haste Slowly 


Throughout the beginning period the pupil 
should make haste slowly; accuracy in form and 
outline at first outweighs speed; only when the 
mind can direct the movements of the hand 
without hesitation, and training has co-ordi- 
nated muscular activity does speed become pos- 
sible. 

During the period when the eye is taking in 
the outlines and the impressions are issuing in 
muscular activity, the impressions are being 
laid away, ready to issue into motor activity in 
response to an ideo-motor impulse. This process 
is complicated by the fact that what was re- 
ceived as an optical or visual impression must 
become associated with certain auditory im- 
pressions; that is, the sound heard must sug- 
gest the outline once seen and now held in 
memory, and muscular activity of a highly re- 
stricted sort must be the result. 


The Three Processes Described 


We might reverse the process, as when we 
read aloud the outlines we have written, and 


we have the optical sense 
impressions transformed 
through the association 
process into the spoken 
word. Or we may reproduce 
the notes written in short- 
hand in typewriting and we 
have again complicated the 
process, by transforming the 
outline through the muscles 
which operate the typewriter. 
The following outlines ex- 
press the three processes in a very much con- 
densed form. 

A. The eye 
sion. 

Transformation. 


Wiisitam Bauer 


sight-sense or visual impres- 
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Discharge into muscular activity — writing or 
drawing. 

B. The 
pression, 

Suggestion and association; ideo-motor trans 
formation. 

Muscular activity or vocal expression. 

C. Sight-sense impression. 

Tranformation. 

Muscular activity or vocal expression, i. e 
reading or typewriting. 

As the circular actions are repeated by con 
scious effort the tendency is to overcome mus- 
cular and nervous resistance and we say a habit 
is formed. To quote a definition from Prof. 
Baldwin, “A habit physiologically, means readi 
ness for function, produced by previous exer- 
cise of the function; anatomically it means the 
arrangement of the elements more suitably for 
a function in consequence of former modifica 
tions of an arrangement through that function; 
psychologically, it means loss of oversight, dif 
fusion of attention and subsiding consciousness.” 


ear sound-sense or auditery im 


Influence of Habit 


Important as habit is in establishing a line 
of thought or action, it sets a limit to the 
sphere of that thought or action. 

Opposed to habit-is a principle no less im- 
portant, known as accommo- 
dation. This means, “physio- 
logically, the breaking up of 
habit and the widening of 
the faculties for reception 
or accommodation; psycho- 
logically, it means reviving 
consciousness, concentration 
of attention, voluntary con- 
trol, the mental state which 
has its most general expres- 
sion in the word interest. 
In habit and accommodation we find the psycho- 
logical poles corresponding to the lowest and the 
highest in the activities of the nervous sys- 
tem.” 

The process of learning to write is a continual 
forming of habits and uprooting or modifying 
them; a losing of conscious control and a re 
viving of conscious control. 


Evizasetu Persincer 


Assimilation Considered 


Assimilation is an important element in the 
process of conscious imitation. In this process 
we have all the forms and modes of grouping 
which the old elements of mental content bring 
to impose upon the new. In the light of their 
motor effects, we may construe all of these ele 
ments of content under the general principle of 
habit and say that the assimilation of any one 
element to another, or of any two to a third, is 
due to a unifying of their motor discharges in 
a single discharge which stands for the apper- 
ceived result. The old discharge must be modi- 
fied for it cannot remain the same. The new 
and larger discharge represents habit and ac- 
commodation at the same time. Assimilation 
is due to the tendency of a new sensory process 
to be drawn off into preformed motor reactions ; 
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these reactions tend to reinstate, by the 'prin- 
iple of imitation, the old stimulations which 
ed to their preformation, with all the associa- 
tions of the memories connected with them. 


Rate of Progress Varies 


No habit develops with uniform rate at all 
of its stages. At the beginning there is rapid 
progress which is followed by a period of slow 
development, when the new impressions are be- 
ing fitted onto the old, or are united with them 
into modified discharges according to the laws 
of assimilation. During the learning or grow- 
ing period, rapid and slow progress alternates 
at varying intervals. This 
manifestation is a form of 
nature’s ebb and flow and is 
a fundamental principle of 
all physical as well as men- 
tal growth. Children and 
animals have their periods of 
rapid and slow growth in- 
dependent of all circum- 
stances. In all kinds of men- 
tal activity, there are long 
periods when the pupil seems 
to stand still in spite of his most earnest ef- 
forts; in the period succeeding to each of these, 
the progress seems rapid and with far less ef- 
fort. The explanation lies in the process of 
assimilation. This intermittent development has 
been carefully worked out and a curve platted in 
the case of pupils of telegraphy, and the result 
obtained applies equally well to writing of any 
kind and to drawing and to development of 
manual skill. 


W. J. Morpny 


Works on Psychology 


For the benefit of those who are interested in 
the above subject and desire to study further, I 
would suggest the following texts as books 
worthy of their serious consideration; Judd’s 
Psychology; Dewey’s Psychology; the works of 
Prof. James; Baldwin’s Human Development; 
in addition there are several texts that are well 
written and help the teacher to give a satisfac- 
tory reason for what he does. 


An Interesting Discussion 


In opening the discussion, Mr. G. W. 
Brown asked Mr. Hadley about the advis- 
ability of teaching shorthand to young chil- 
dren of, say, ten or twelve years of age. 


When to Begin Study 


In answer to this, Mr. Hadley said: 

I did not mean to convey the idea that it was 
young in years. The period of mental growth 
may be carried on beyond the period of physi- 
cal growth, and the habit of learning is not nec- 
essarily bounded by the period of infancy. One 
who has established the habit of learning, I 
have noticed in the last few years, can go on ac- 
quiring knowledge; one who has not carried on 
the habit of learning, and has allowed the 
habit of acquiring information to stop, with the 
years of infancy, cannot, with rare exceptions, 
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go on and successfully take up a subject. I 
remember a few years ago a man eighty years 
old came to the university to learn Hebrew. He 
succeeded. He did it because the period of 
growth and learning was still going on in him. 
The habit of learning was formed, and for that 
reason he could successfully carry on the study. 
It is a very rare thing that a man who has 
ceased to learn in the sense that pupils learn in 
the years of infancy, can succeed in mastering 
a subject. 

We don’t hesitate to introduce writing before 
the tenth year. Pupils generally have their 
writing, in a child’s way, pretty well formed 
before the tenth year. The habits have been 
formed. The habits that are formed in the writ- 
ing are subject to the revision that is brought 
about by further instruction. I presume the 
pupil could learn shorthand at ten or twelve as 
well as longhand, but I don’t see any practical 
reason why it should be taught to him. I think 
there are other things that will keep the learning 
period growing at less expense of time than 
teaching shorthand at this stage of development. 


Shorthand First or Last? 
Mr. G. W. Brown: 


My reason for asking about that question is 
one which has long been in my mind, in dealing 
with our students in what we term the com- 
bined course of study. I don’t know who estab- 
lished the commercial course and placed mathe- 
matics and calculations, and so on, first, and ar- 
ranged that after the students had learned 
them, it should be proper to take up the study of 
shorthand. I have been making some interesting 
experiments during the last two years, by re- 
versing the operation entirely—by giving those 
who are to take the combined course the short- 
hand and typewriting first, with this other work 
brought in incidentally. The results have been 
so remarkable and so satisfactory, that I regret 
exceedingly that I did not try it before. I 
cannot go into the philosophical reasons for my 
belief as the speaker has been able to do in his 
paper, but I stand here now, boldly, to take the 
position that a student of twelve or fourteen 
years of age is just as capable of taking up the 
study of stenography as he ever will be in his 
life, and the chances are that he is better 
adapted than he would be five or ten years later. 

I fancy the study of ste- 
nography is like a language 
study, and draws upon the 
same capacity and ability. 
I have never experienced this 
in actual practice, but it has 
come to me through the ex- 
perience of my wife, of a 
woman who went abroad at 
forty with her daughter of 
twelve years of age, and it 
was found that the daughter 
was talking to everybody in German and 
French, and was a fluent speaker of those lan- 
guages, when the mother acquired only a little 
of this ability. I fancy this has some bearing 
on the study of stenography. 


G. W. Baown 
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Interesting Experiments 


The results we have attained in the last year 
upon the rearrangement of the combined course 
—giving the students shorthand and typewrit- 
ing as the main feature of the work at the be- 
ginning, and introducing the longhand writing 
and figure work as daily exercises of forty 
minutes through a period of four months, with 
a well-graded course of figure work—demon- 
strated that the student had not been held back, 
but his speed had been actually accelerated by 
the concentration of the mental faculties 
brought out by the figure drill. We found that 

instead of his being kept 
back, and the course Ten 4 
ened, it was actually short- 
ened and the student has 
been able to take the com- 
bined course thoroughly in 
about one-third less time 
than in the old way. 

I am of the opinion that 
any of us who are teaching 
shorthand and _ typewriting 
in our schools need have no 
particular fear that we are to have students 
in our course who are too young to study short- 
hand and typewriting. I would take my 
chances with a bright boy or girl of ten, eleven 
or twelve, on shorthand and typewriting along 
with anybody else of an older age. 

A teacher: 

I would like to ask Mr. Brown how he finds 
the younger students work when they get into 
the office? 

Mr. Brown: 

The younger students don't get into the office. 
(Laughter. ) 


Jessie CALDWELI 


Mr. Gregg'’s Views 


Mr. Gregg: 


I believe firmly that the study of shorthand 
should be begun very early in life. All my ob- 
servation is that those who begin it early in life 
achieve greater results than those who begin 
later. I began myself at the age of ten years, 
and I believe I owe a great deal of whatever 
education I have, or success I have achieved, to 
the power of shorthand in developing concen- 
tration and quickness of mind, and as a means 
of culture. If you will look over the histories 
of the greatest reporters and the greatest au- 
thors of shorthand, you will find they all began 
shorthand from about ten to fifteen years of 
age. There is hardly an exception to that. 


A Familiar Instance 


As an illustration that will be familiar to all 
of you, I would refer to the boy and the girl 
who came second and third in the contest for 
the Miner Medal last year. There you have a 
boy and girl of sixteen and seventeen, who had 
never been to high school. The boy had worked 
in an office from the time he was thirteen years 
of age, and studied shorthand in the night 
school when he was fifteen. That boy to-day, 
through the education shorthand has given him, 
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is, in my judgment, the most remarkable writer 
of shorthand in the world to-day. That may 
appear to be a strong statement. That boy can 
write and has written repeatedly upwards of 
200 words a minute on solid matter, with less 
than two per cent. of errors. He acquired his 
knowledge of words through shorthand. In 
transcribing his notes, he has looked up in the 
dictionary all the new and unfamiliar words, 
and has thus acquired a really wonderful vocab- 
ulary. He has gained in the free and vigorous 
expression of his ideas, and in confidence. Nine- 
tenths of all this is due, I believe, to his having 
studied shorthand early in life. I believe short- 
hand is a help in other studies. It quickens the 
students’ minds, develops ambition, and gives 
them a means of recording the words they hear 
and deal with. At the same time, we all know 
that it is very difficult for a young person to 
get a position; but if these boys and girls have 
been taught rightly, if they haye been stimulated 
to use the dictionary, if they are gifted with 
ambition and the power to use the knowledge 
they acquire through the practice of shorthand I 
don’t think there is any doubt about their future 
success. They will find their places. They may 
not find the best places first, but they will be 
able to work on to greater heights. I think when 
we delay the study of shorthand to the last, we 
are delaying the student’s progress in other 
studies. 


Mr. Hadley: : 

What Mr. Gregg says is perfectly true. If 
in our schools we had a graded course of short- 
hand—if we began, say, in the sixth or seventh 
grade and carried it gradually through five or 
six years, giving the student a period of develop- 
ment as he was able to comprehend what he was 
set to do, and to increase his vocabulary as it 
was necessary—there would be no trouble in 
turning out a great many writers whose speed 
would run to the limit of the speaking vocabu- 
lary. There is no question about that. The 
writing side, the physical side, the habits, can be 
formed to work more rapidly than the speaker's 
voice can articulate the words. 


Shorthand Will Be Taught Early 


I think that will very soon be the development. 
So far as I know, the rate of speaking in pub- 
lic is developed to about the 
highest rate of which it is 
capable. We cannot at the 
present time speak more 
than 225 words and articu- 
late distinctly, while it would 
not be at all difficult, if oc- 
casion demanded it, to pro- 
duce writers by raded 
courses through several years 
of training, as we train for 
other things, to write 250 
words a minute. But the limitation is on the 
dictation side. 


Mr. Morton MacCormac: 
I firmly believe that shorthand as a cultural 
subject has no superior, but I fear in this dis- 


Morton MacCormac 
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cussion that you will fail to note the line be- 
tween cultural and vocational training. Be 
careful. Do not from this discussion get into 
vour mind the idea that in the business school 
the student should be taught shorthand at ten 
or twelve years of age. Instead, let us agree 
with these gentlemen that if shorthand should be 
early introduced into our public schools as a 
cultural subject and carried on through the 
course, aS was outlined, we would be better 
and stronger and broader men and women, be- 
cause of the cultural attainment secured. But 
please be careful that the “Mason and Dixon 
Line” is not here obliterated. 


Mr. G. W. Brown: 

I want to plead guilty to being absolutely 
ignorant of where the “Mason and Dixon Line” 
is between cultural and business education. 

Bearing upon your paper, in which I was very 
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much interested, Mr. Hadley, about the rela- 
tive ability of children of ten or twelve years 
handling successfully the study of shorthand 
or arithmetic, would they, in your judgment, be 
as capable of successfully handling shorthand at 
the age of eight or ten as the study of arithme- 
tic? 


Mr. Hadley: 

Yes, I think so; but I oy modify that. 
It is a question: I don’t know why a pupil should 
not learn his shorthand as well as arithmetic 
at eight years. It doesn’t depend on what the 
child has to learn, if he is a normal child. He 
learns it. They used to think of learning 
languages at six or eight and I don’t think of 
any reason why he can’t learn the one as well 
as the other, as far as the mental ability to ac- 
quire it is concerned. 

(To be continued.) 
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Shorthand 


‘Tis strange that in the cycles of existence 

The same mistakes occur with grim per- 
sistence: 

Thus those who bravely carried Progress’ 
flag 

Far from the battening plain to some bright 
crag, 

Will stand and rend the chosen few who 
come 

To bear that flag a day’s march toward the 
dome. 

In lieu of joyful music’s welcome sound 

Are heard the quip and sneer that deeply 
wound, 

Obstruction’s heavy force is e’er invoked, 

And dull revenge and anger’s fire pro- 
voked. 


Thus on the light-line heroes came the 
charge 

Of law’s renowned battalions, all at large, 

Yet well the dauntless four withstood the 
fight 

And demonstrated winning lines are light: 

What though the Marshall fiercely led his 
troop 

Through maze of angle, circle, hook and 
loop ; 

What though the stern dictator's hurtling 
words 


Evolution 


Flew close and fast as Autumn's flaming 
birds; 

What though the foemen’s force was well 
arrayed 

And all their art and strategy displayed; 

The fearless four with youth's resplendent 
strength 

Drove off the foe and swept the field at 
length. 


The fight is o'er and Progress stays her 
march, 

Confers a sword and rears triumphal arch: 

The ranks fall in, the loud victorious 
hymns 

Are raised to Gregg and Speed—true 


synonyms. 


Yet let us not o’erlook the shaft that stands 

To mark the spot whence Pitman led his 
bands. 

The character he wove on Honor’s loom 

Should be displayed by us in dewy bloom: 

The sterling man-like record he devised 

Should surely be by us immortalized. 


Then step by step let all in friendship vie 
Till we at length Perfection’s peak descry. 


—R. P. Wood, Everett, Wash. 














On the great clock of Time there is but one word—Now. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor, 1910-1911 


(Continued from the October issue) 


N previous volumes we have given 

photo-cuts of nearly all the teachers 

who sent in clubs of subscriptions to 
the magazine. It is with reluctance that 
we discontinue this feature after this issue, 
but limitations of space compel us to do so 
this year. 

The October number contained a list of 
those who were in the “Century Class” — 
that is, those who sent in one hundred or 
more subscriptions —for last season. 
There is one school belonging to this class, 


however, which was omitted, by mistake, 
from that list-—the Cream City Business 
College, Milwaukee, Wis., which sent in 
110 subscriptions through Mr. A. E. Row- 
land and Miss Myra Ayres. 

In addition to the teachers represented 
in the gallery on the opposite page, the 
99-75 clubs include Brownsberger Com- 
mercial College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(through Mrs. Alice Benson and Mr. 
Joseph W. H. Camp), 99 subscriptions ; 
Mrs. F. R. Chapman, Drake Business Col- 
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Roll of Honor— (Continued 


ege, Newark, N. J., 95 subseriptions ; Mr. 
G. C. Landon, formerly with the South 
Bend Business College, South Bend, Ind., 
88 subscriptions; Drake Business School, 
New York City (through Misses H. M. 
Sikes, Lena E. Hauser and Julia K. Hil- 
kert), 83 subscriptions; Miss Carolyn 
Patchin, Aeme Business College, Everett, 
Wash., 76 subscriptions ; and Miss Beatrice 
F. Coxon, Child’s Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 75 subscriptions. 
The list is continued below: 
74 J. W. Westervelt, Forest City Business and 
Shorthand College, London, Ont., Canada. 
D. D. Mueller, Mueller’s School of Busi- 
ness, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Eva M. Waggoner, Green Bay Business 
College, Green Bay, Wis. 
Mrs. Loretta Mae Judd, Mrs. Judd’s School 
of Shorthand, Zion City, Ill. 
Emma H. Hagenstein, Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Nora Buchannan, Central Business College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
F. R. Berriman, Union Business College, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
S. A. Malone, Wilson’s Modern Business 
College, Seattle, Wash. 
W. W. Hobbs, North High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
A. H. Barbour, Nashua Business College, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Margaret Newing, Drake Business College, 
Passaic, N. J. 
Nellie C. Collins, Galesburg High School, 
Galesburg, Il. 
Jennie Cox, Brown’s Business College, Cen- 
tralia, Ill. 
Aaker’s Business College, Fargo, N. D. 
Otis H. Bramhall, Rindge Manual Train- 
ing High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nora L. Ritze, Curtiss Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mary V. Love, Brown’s Business College, 
Decatur, Ill. 
Miss L. M. Roberts, Vancouver Business 
Institute, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Freeman P. Taylor, Taylor School of Busi- 
ness and Shorthand, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Victor Lee Dodson, Wilkes-Barre Business 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Mrs. Marion H. Howell, Heald-Dixon Col- 
lege, Oakland, Cal. 
Mabel E. Angus, Utica College of Com 
merce, Utica, N. Y. 
Rosetta Turner, Hoff Business College, 
Warren, Pa. 
Mabel Brewer, Ogden Business College, 
Ogden, Utah. 
W. F. Ruegsegger, Kalispell Business Col- 
lege, Kalispell, Mont. 
W. H. Coppedge, Boise, Idaho. 


61 


J. C. MeTavish, Grand Trunk Business 
College, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
George W. Scott, Lincoln High School, 

Seattle, Wash. 

John Gentner, The Academy of Idaho, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Iris Hanna, Capitol Business College, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Philip C. Baines, Baines Shorthand School, 
Brisbane, Australia. 

Lillian A. Beals, Bliss Business College, 
Lewiston, Me. 

Coleman Business College, Newark, N. J. 
(through O. E. Knott and Maude Me 
Cain). 

S. M. Funk, Columbia College, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Utah Business College, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Flora H. Bacchus, Rutland Business Col- 
lege, Rutland, Vt. 

Joseph Jakeman, Gregg Shorthand Insti- 
tute, Liverpool, England. 

Harry G. Martin, South High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. Daisy V. Lowry, The Portsmouth Col- 
lege of Business, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Wayne Canfield, High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. > 

Mrs. F. E. Raymond, Seattle Business Col- 
lege, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Alice Benson, Brownsberger Commer- 
cial College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. A. Schmidt, National Business College, 
Independence, Kans. 

E. C. Bisson, Muskegon Commercial Col- 
lege, Muskegon, Mich. 

R. B. Millard, Little Falls Business Col- 
lege, Little Falls, Minn. 

M. E. Mogan, Gonzaga College, Spokane, 
Wash. 

C. C. Carter, Joplin High School, Joplin, 
Mo. 

A. J. Park, Woonsocket Commercial School, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Florence Sparks, Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls, New York City. 

P. W. Errebo, Pittsburg Business College, 
Pittsburg, Kans. 

Josephine C. Daley, Bryant & Stratten 
Business College, Manchester, N. H. 
Brother Henry Marzhauser, St. Mary’s In- 

stitute, Dayton, Ohio. 

C. M. Lesher, Carbondale High School, 
Carbondale, Pa. 

E. J. Hoke, Lancaster Business College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Susan Miller, Isaacs-Woodbury Business 
College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. E. Brown, Galt Business College, Galt, 
Ont., Canada. 

Mrs. A. E. H. Lemon, Springfield Busi- 
ness College, Springfield, Ill. 

H. O. Keesling, New Albany Business Col- 
lege, New Albany, Ind. 


(To be continued) 
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A department of hints and helps for the learner and others. Conducted 
by John R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


[ Copyright 1911, by John R. Gregg) 


Injudicious Phrase-Forms 


to us from readers of this magazine in 
the past few days, we find phrase- 
forms which we think are either unsafe or 
not advisable from the practical standpoint. 

The Manual says, Paragraph 97 (g), 
“The prepositions to, of, in are generally 
joined to the words they precede, as, to 
have, of which, in case.” 

But in some shorthand letters on our 
desk we find these: “expected me-to 
spend, 

The phrases “‘me-to” and “care-to” vio- 
late the above rule, and they are not natural 
phrases either in speaking or in writing. 
The phrases “to spend” and “to look” are 
easy and natural. 

Another mistake is that of joining a 
pronoun to the preceding word instead of 
the word following, thus: “If-I make.” 
The natural joining here is “I make”—not 


ti 


| N some shorthand letters that have come 


It is seldom advisable to phrase where 
the first word ends with a vowel or the 
second word begins with a vowel. In a 
shorthand letter just received we find these 
phrases: “already-have,” ‘“and-when,” 
“give-it,” “credit-me,” “far-more.” The 
intervening vowel makes each of these 
forms appear as one word instead of a 
phrase-form. We said “seldom advisable,” 
because there are some forms in which it is 
possible to join with safety and advantage 
—such forms as “very-many,” “very- 
much,” “‘very-great,”’ “let-me,” “tell-me”— 
but these are so common, so colloquial, that 
they have become familiar to the eye and 
mind. We think that although most writers 
join “very-many,” “very-much,” “very- 
great,” few of them would join “very- 
well,” simply because “well” being repre- 
sented by a single stroke is not sufficiently 
characteristic. 


Some of the “Fine Points” 
Omission of H 


It is a waste of time to insert the dot for 
H in many words. The dot may always 
be omitted in “him,” “happy,” “hope,” 
“home,” “history.” 


Use the Circle in ‘‘ Ur"’ 


As the circle is the most facile form, we 
use it in writing “ur,” thus: 


Pad 


/ 
as Co 
Key 
Urge, hurt, hurry, churn, journey, surface. 
Survive, survey, surprise, surplus, surround, 
rrender. 


Murder, murmur, courtesy, burden, surmount. 

In the words “fur,” “cur,” and similar 
monosyllables, the hook is retained. 

Omission of Curl in Diphthong ‘‘I’’ 

In a great many words it will be found 
unnecessary to put a line through the large 
circle to denote the diphthong “i.” In 
writing “might,” for example, it is suf- 
ficient to write “mat,” as, “It ‘mat’ (might) 
be.” The following are among the most 
common examples: 


— a a Sf 


~S 
2 aL ; a 


Key: My, might, quite, life, lively, idea, ideal, 
item, identify, identity. 
The. Termination ‘* N-ment"’ 
In the termination “n-ment” the jog be- 
tween the N and M may be omitted: 
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Key: Assignment, consignment, refinement, 
discernment, alignment, atonement. 


The Termination *‘ N-sive"’ 

A very easy, graceful, and distinctive 
blend may be secured by joining “s’’ and 
“vy” without an angle: 

- ) 
G 4 
J 

Key: Expensive, expansive, offensive, defen- 

sive, intensive. 


The Termination *‘ Ernity’ 
The affix sign for “nity” may be used 
in “ernity,” the circle being reversed: 


> o Ze 


Key: Eternity, paternity, maternity, frater- 


nity. 

‘*Night,’’ *‘Sunday’’ 
The word “morning’’ is represented by 

“mn-ing,” “night” by “ni,” and “Sunday” 

by “sn.” These forms lend themselves to 

very easy and useful phrases: 


**Morning,”’ 


Key 

Sunday morning, Monday morning, Tuesday 
morning. 

Wednesday morning, Thursday morning, Fri- 
day morning. 

Saturday morning, this morning, next morn- 
ing. 

Yesterday morning, to-morrow morning, Sun- 
day night. 

Monday night, Tuesday night, Wednesday 
night, Thursday night. 

Friday night, Saturday night, 
night, to-night. 


to-morrow 


Contractions 


There are certain expressions repre- 
sented in longhand by initials, which should 
be represented in the same way in short- 
hand, although it is sometimes necessary 
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Principle of Intersection 
useful examples: 


to apply the 
The following are 


“j 


Key 
U.S. U.S. A. U. SS. M. CO. D, f. o. b., 
A. M., P. M., A. D. 

G. P. A. (General Passenger Agent), G. F. A. 
(General Freight Agent), A. G. P. A. (Assist 
ant General Passenger Agent), A. G. F. A. 
(Assistant General Freight Agent). 

G. T. A. (General Ticket Agent), G. M. 
(General Manager), A. G. M. (Assistant Gen 
eral Manager), P. O. (Post Office). 


The Phrases ‘‘Is Not’’ and ‘‘Was Not" 


As it is difficult to join “was not” easily 
and legibly—or “is not” when preceded by 
“it” or “there’—we write “wasn’t” and 
“isn’t” in such phrases, that is, join the 
“s” to “nt” without an angle. The forms 
resulting from this combination are easy 
and legible. The following are a few illus- 
trations: 


c T 
Key 

It was not, it was not there, 
there was not any. 

He was not there, he was not aware, there is 
not, there is not any. 

It is not necessary, it is not there, was not the 
plaintiff, was not the defendant. 


If the contracted form “wasn’t,” “isn’t” 
needs to be clearly marked, place an apos 
trophe above the form: 


there is not, 


> 


, > 
e . a ‘ 


Key Wasn't, isn’t, it wasn’t, it isn’t. 


Colloquial Expressions 


It is often necessary to distinguish col- 
loquial expressions, especially in writing 
testimony, poetry, or dialogue. Usually 
the contracted form of “not” can be rep 
resented by “nt,” except, of course, in the 
ease of “isn’t” and “wasn’t” as explained 
in the last paragraph, where it is necessary 
to add the apostrophe. In other contrac 
tions, the apostrophe is used. 
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Key: Couldn't, didn’t, doesn’t, haven't, 
shouldn't; I'm, Tl, we'll, you'll, they’re. 


**O’Clock,"’ **Per Cent. Per Annum,"’ 
**Dollar’’ 


After a numeral, “o'clock” is represented 
by the hook for “‘o’’ placed alongside the 
numeral. 

For “per cent. per annum” we add “‘n” 
to the sign for “per cent.” 

When standing alone, “dollar” is ex- 
pressed by “d-o.”” With “k” beneath, it 
expresses “dollar and a quarter,” with “f,” 
“dollar and a half,” with the “cents” sign 

above the line) “dollars and cents’’: 


“ “ 


Key: Five o'clock, five per cent. per annum, 
dollar, dollar and a quarter, dollar and a half, 
dollars and cents. 


Rounding Angles 


The predominance of curves is funda- 
mental in the system. It is this feature 
that gives to the writing its fluent and 
natural appearance. In your advanced 
writing, you should develop the power to 
“get around the corners” rapidly. If you 
study a page of notes of any expert writer, 
you will find that this idea has been de- 
veloped to a great extent. 

Some time ago in this magazine, when 
speaking of the notes of a stenographer 
who complained that he found it “impos- 
sible to get speed,” we said: 

The notes showed wonderful exactness of 
form, but the angles were so positive that it 
was evident that an absolute pause had taken 
place after each of them. Precision is a good 
thing, especially when learning the principles, 
but it can be carried too far in the case of rapid 
note-taking and thus prove a detriment to the 
acquirement of high speed. When the writer of 
shorthand has attained sufficient command over 
his hand to make the outlines rapidly and yet 
retain proportion of form, he should aim to 
acquire skill in turning the corners, so to speak 

in other words, round off the angles. This is 
a point worthy of thought, experiment and prac- 
tice on the part of the writer who aims at 
becoming an expert reporter. 


The following examples are good illus- 
trations of what we mean: 
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2 y, 2 
er ea 
fe OF 
Key: Would have been, would have been 


able, might have been, from, public, I must be, 
will not be, I would be. 


Marking the Short Sound of a Vowel 


While the expedient mentioned in Para- 
graph 204 for distinguishing the short 
sound of a vowel is seldom necessary, it is 
sometimes useful in an emergency. For 
instance, if you were writing about polit- 
ical matters, the expression “election re- 
turns” might occur frequently, but if, as 
the dictation proceeded, you came across 
“election writs,” you would recognize the 
necessity of distinguishing “writs’’ from 
“returns.” This can be done quickly and 
positively by placing the small curve under 
the vowel in “writs.” 


Omission of Circle in *‘ Earnest,’’ Etc. 


When two circles are on the same side 
of a straight line, especially a short line, 
the line is liable in rapid writing to as- 
sume the appearance of a curve. It is 
for this reason that the second circle is 
omitted in the word “earnest,” as other- 
wise it might be confused in rapid writing 
with the word “‘earliest.” 

Other examples are “hereinafter” (Vo- 
cabulary, page 155, which is thus abso- 
lutely distinguished from “hereafter’’), and 
“agitate,” “agitation.” This also explains 
why the second circle in “lenient” is placed 
beneath the line—to balance it, as it were. 


Key: Earnest, earliest, earnest attention, 
earliest attention, hereinafter, hereafter, agitate, 
agitation, eject, lenient. 
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Wisconsin High School Teachers’ Association 
Report of Meeting Held at Milwaukee, November 10, 1911 


The New Officers 


President: F. 
Vice-President: 
Secretary: J. W. 


ISS SUSAN DREW read a paper 
M on High School Stenography. 
Miss Drew believes that the prac- 
tical side of shorthand ought to be em- 
phasized ; that while it has a cultural value, 
we ought to consider the practical plus 
the cultural rather than the cultural plus 
the practical. She believes that we ought 
to begin transcribing from shorthand notes 
early, and that we can afford to permit 
erasures in this work. She urges the use 
of different makes of typewriters, that our 
students may be acquainted 
with the various kinds of ma- 
chines. However, she allows 
her advanced students to 
choose the machine they are to 
use. In the shorthand course, 
she emphasizes the value of 
English, History, and Lan- 
guages, in preference to 
Mathematics. In addition to 
teaching the technical sub- 
jects of shorthand and type- 
writing, she urges that teach- 
ers assist students in training 
their personality, personal 
appearance, habits of help- 
fulness, ete. She closed by 
saying that teachers should 
do everything possible to 
make successful and honest 
women of their students. 
Discussion: Miss Abbie Brown thinks 
that students ought to be allowed to erase to 
the same extent that they will do in busi- 
ness work, and that they ought to be taught 
to erase when using carbon sheets. She 
is enthusiastic about touch typewriting. 
There was considerable discussion about 
the use of shields and other devices for 
issisting touch typewriting. Some advo- 
cated their use for the entire time a student 
is in school; others believed them to be 
of no value at any time. It was generally 
onceded, however, that they should be 


Grace L. 


men and 
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F. Staytey Pow es 
President 


Stanley Powles, West Division High School, Milwaukee, 
King, Wausau High School, Wausau. 
Martindill, Madison High School, Madison. 


omitted for the last two or three months 
of the course. The spirit prevailed that, 
at the close of their course, students ought 
to be working as nearly like office assist- 
ants as it is possible to have them work. 

The subject of Practical Commercial 
Law was then presented in a very able 
manner by Claude D. Stout, of Stoughton. 
Mr. Stout pleads for the practical work. 
He explained how he has his students 
bring in documents from home and discuss 
them, and how they *enjoy investigating 
local matters. He cited, as 
an instance, the fact that one 
of his boys discovered that 
Daniel Webster once owned 
the greater part of the land 
in which his town is located. 

Professor S. W. Gilman 
gave an interesting talk in 
discussing this paper. He 
named the teacher a “snoozer” 
who keeps his eyes glued on 
the text-book as he hears a 
recitation. Professor Gilman 
also pleads for the practical, 
and urges teachers to get the 
things nearest to the student's 
life. 

Mr. A. J. LeGrand, of the 
South Division High School, 
Milwaukee, then gave an interesting talk 
on “How to Secure Results in Bookkeep- 
ing.” He urges teachers to look for the 
physical comfort of the students—see 
that the lighting is good, and have good 
desks to work on. Mr. LeGrand believes 
that we ought to give the students more 
work to cause them to think for them- 
selves and at the same time we should give 
proper attention to forms. Mr. Langmas, 
of Kenosha, urged the emphasis of form 
and ruling. 

Hon. W. N. Ferris then delivered an 
address on Commercial Education. Mr. 
Ferris admitted that he had no authority 
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for many of his statements. He believes 
that we are already worshiping ‘‘author- 
ity” too much. His plea was for a legiti- 
mate business rather than a mere money- 
making scheme, which excuses itself by 
“business is business." He says that 
trading is one of 
the greatest civil- 
izing agencies in 
the world, and 
that we ought to 
encourage free 
trade and reci- 
procity because the 
business of trading 
is an evangel of 
civilization. He 
points out the fact 
that our reforms 
are largely due to 
business relations, 
and cites Standard 
Time, Spelling Re- 
form, etc., and that 
tradition must give 
way to efficiency. He is not surprised that 
only five per cent. of our young people go 
to high school and one per cent. to the 
university, because the schools do not cor- 
relate with the home. The studies do not 
accord with our national conditions. We 
must touch the life of the boy. He gave 
some figures to show that in the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, High School, boys, 
who got the lowest marks several years 
ago, have made the greatest success in the 
world and have become great men. We 
should not allow people to speak sneer- 
ingly of commercial education, and then 
he spoke of the trials of the pioneers in 
the work. We should not teach our: stu- 
dents merely to make a living—a muskrat 
can “make a living.” Our high school 
commercial departments should give all 
students a chance to get commercial work, 
instead of letting it be a place for “drift- 
wood.” We should make our commercial 
work good enough for admission to college, 
and universities should accept commercial 
work. We should make commercial studies 
equal to Physics, Geometry, etc. Then we 
should enrich them with Literature and 
Art. 

Professor Ferris ended his talk by 
pleading for the training of the heart and 


J. W. Martino 
Secretary 
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soul in connection with the commercial 


work, 
Business Session 

The Treasurer's report was read and 
adopted. 

The report of the committee to investi- 
gate the desirability of adopting a uni 
form set of capital letters, was read and 
adopted. The committee 
(consisting of J. A. Book, 
C. D. Stout, D. D. Man- 
ross, Emma _  Janisch, 
Pauline J. Hayes and 
Caroline M. Helmer) re- 
ported that it did not be- 
lieve it advisable to con- 
fine teaching of capital 
letters to any particular 
style or set. Teachers 
were recommended to encourage individu- 
ality in writing, especially in high schools. 

The Secretary read a communication 
from the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, offering a prize for a speed contest 
to be held in this state in connection with 
the Association. The following committee 
was appointed to investigate the matter, 
with power to act: J. W. Martindill, F. D. 
Cross, Pauline Hayes, Mae L. Curran. 

The following committee was appointed 
to investigate the Double Period of Book- 
keeping in the high school: G. M. Pelton, 
E. L. Cramer, Paul A. Carlson, D. J. 
Salisbury. 


Grace L. Kine 
Vice-President 
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a while a thinker is turned 
loose in the business world who, disre- 
garding precedent, revolutionizes meth- 
ods» The reasoning of such men is re- 
markable for its simplicity. Lincoln at- 
tributes his success as a lawyer to the 
very simple system of devoting two hours’ 
thought to his opponent’s side of the case 
to every hour devoted to his own side.- 


H. M. Ballard in Office Appliances. 


* * 7 


Once in 


The magazine is being made stronger 
every year because it is your magazine— 
because there is something behind it be- 
sides good print, beautiful type, and attrac- 
tive appearance. 

a ss * 


Have you renewed your subscription? 
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Systems and Materials Used by Speed Contestants 


falo. The following table is given in the 
report of the contest by Dr. W. D. Bridge, 
in the Phonographic Magazine: 


GREAT many inquiries have been 
made about the systems and mate- 
rials used by the contestants at Buf- 


.. Pencil. 

. Dip pen. 
.. Fountain. 
.. Dip. 

. Fountain. 
.. Fountain. 

. Dip. 

Dip. 

. Fountain. 

. Fountain. 

. Fountain. 

... Fountain. 
.. Fountain. 
.. Fountain. 

. Pencil. 

. Pencil. 


. Success 

.. Success .... 

. Success .... 

.. Success .... 

-_ ee 

.. Isaac Pitman 

.. Success .... 
. Success 
Success . 
Success .. 
Gregg ... 
.Gregg .... 

.. Isaac Pitman 
.Graham .. 


Duffy, William N... 
Marshall, Clyde H.... 
Magee, Charles H.... 
Lenhardat, 

Carson, John D... 
Wood, Nellie M.. 
Harmon, N. R.... 
Planert, Frank .. 
Barnet, H. E... 
Faulkner, J. B..... 
Swem, Charles L.. 
Werning, Paula E.. 
Hill, W. R \ 
Bottome, Willard B 
Tarr, Salome L. 
Behrin, Nathan. . std 


.- Deerfield, Ill... 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
... Birmingham, Ala 
.. Chicago, Ill: ... 
. Chicago, Ill... . 
.. Boston, Mass. . 
- Muskogee, Okla. . 
.Chicago, Ill... 
Chicago, Ill.... 
. Lexington, Ky 
. New York City.. 
New York City.. 
' tomy Ill 
New York City. 
New York City 


..New York City . Isaac Pitman. . 


Weller, Frank E.. 
Cox, M. Alice 
Wisenall, Paul.... 
Blodgett, ~ 
Anstie, H. E. 
Hoyt, Geo. W 


* Long Branch, 


Speaking of this subject in the Phono- 
graphic World, Mr. J. N. Kimball, Chair- 
man of the Speed Contest Committee, says: 

“As to tools, Miss Wood used a pen, Mr. 
Behrin used a pencil—take your choice; | 
believe either could write with a burnt 
match on a shingle if nothing handier could 
be found and make a good showing. 

People write me, ‘Which do you consider 
best—pen or pencil?’ And I reply, “Which 
do you like best?’ Mr. Marshall likes a 
dip pen—the old-fashioned, safe, always- 
there kind—all right—that is what he 
should and does use. Swem, the Greggite, 
used a fountain pen and purple ink—good, 
he likes just that combination and ought to 
stick to it. And right here I want to say 
that that is a good combination if the 
ingredients are good. A good fountain pen 
is a good friend—and purple ink is un- 
questionably the best possible for that pen 
—only it wants to be good ink. Miss 
Wood used purple ink, if I remember 
rightly, as did many others. Behrin, as I 
say, used a pencil—probably likes it— 
therefore should use it—and with half a 
dozen ready at hand you are safe and sure, 
which is a good scheme in reporting and 


.. St. Louis, Mo.. 
Lowell, Mass. . 
.. Covington, Ky 


...New York City , 
.. Williamsport, Penn. . ? 


Fountain. 
Pencil. 
Dip. 
. Pencil. 
Fountain. 
? 


..Benn Pitman... . 
.Isaac Pitman. . 
..... Benn Pitman... 
N. J. .. Isaac Pitman. . 
Benn Pitman. . 


in contests. I believe if 1 were to enter 
a contest my combination would be a nar- 
row book and a sheaf of pencils, sharpened 
at both ends. And, speaking of books—all 
kinds were used. Carson used loose sheets, 
something like eight by ten inches, divided 
into two columns; so did Marshall. Others 
used books, six inches wide and eight or 
nine inches long, also divided in two col- 
umns. 

“So you see it is difficult to set up any 
standard from the results at Buffalo. 
Every kind of book and every kind of 
fountain pen—there was no _ universal 
choice, and as I have said there were the 
old dip pen and the pencil, and they did 
not bring up the rear—but, I believe that 
tools had absolutely nothing to do with the 
result.” 

Speaking of style of writing, Mr. Kim- 
ball makes a remark which has consider- 
able significance: 

“One thing about the Greggites im- 
pressed me—their notes were more nearly 
alike than those of any of the Pitmanic 
writers; that is, they were alike in pen- 
manship and resembled the plates you see 
of that system in this magazine.” 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Short- 
hand who desire to exchange postals “written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 


in various parts of the world 
subscribers to this magazine 


There is no charge for enrollment, but all appli ants must be 
Names are not repeated after first publication. Send your 


name and address to the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, Ill 


NE of the members of the “Post- 

carditis” clan writes us, complain- 

ing: “I have written to quite a 
number of postcarditis victims {that term 
was well used!] and have received no an- 
swer. Is that right? Wish you would 
put a little reminder about answering post 
cards in the magazine.” 

To be frank about it, we are not at all 
surprised that our correspondent did not 
receive an answer, because his shorthand 
was so carelessly written and so primitive 
in style that it would not invite a reply. 

The great purpose of this feature of our 
magazine is to stimulate a desire to write 
an artistic and a correct style of shorthand. 
If it does not do that it fails of its pur- 
The knowledge of places that will 


pose. 


be acquired through this interchange of 


views and comments is merely incidental, 
valuable though it is. We feel that these 
lists should be restricted to those who have 
a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of the system, and who display some artis- 
tic skill in writing. In future we shall re- 
quest those who wish to be enrolled here 
to furnish a post card written in shorthand, 
with name and address in longhand. Out 
of these we shall select from time to time 
the most artistic productions and present 
them in these columns to encourage a better 
style of writing. 

Space prevents our giving all the latest 
additions to the Exchange Roll this month. 
We are listing only the “early birds.” 

C. Kemp Cashour, 311 E. Third St., Freder- 
ick, Md. 

Judith Nelson, 401 Broadway Ave., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 

Helen A. Octers, 2220 Beverly St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

James B. Larson, Augsburg Seminary, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Charles Wolohen, Chico, Butte Co., Cal. 
(Pictures of Gregg Schools preferred.) 

N. M. Dalrymple, 220 Eighth St.,. Chico, 
Butte Co. Cal. (Pictures of Gregg Schools 


preferred. ) 
Earl Nivison, 300 E. Pine St., Albion, Mich. 


May Kelleher, Hempstead Road, Off West- 
bourne St., South Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. 

George V. Anderson, Swann Road, Taringa, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

Mary McCawley, Chester St., Fortitude Val- 
ley, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

Miss N. Pennefather, care Stotts Business 
College, 70 Pitt St., Sydney, New South Wales. 

Thomas Miller, care Messrs. F. Kemp & Co. 
Ltd., 22 Young St., Sydney, New South Wales. 

Miss Sharp, care The Evening News Office, 
Market St., Sydney, New South Wales. 

John Lyall, care State Government House, 
Rose Bay, Sydney, New South Wales. 

S. K. Hands, “Kennington,” Lyons 
Strathfield, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Miss C. Ahern, 20 Bondi St., Waverley, New 
South Wales. 

Miss G. Rennie, Mowbray Road, Chatswood, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

Edward Simonson, 614 Waterworks St., Cal- 
umet, Mich. 


St., 


This month also brought us five special 
requests, three of which came in the 
form of “want ads.” Miss D. A. Farries, 
1189 First Ave., W., Asbury Park, N. J., 
wishes a correspondent in each of the fol- 
lowing states: New Mexico, Tennessee, 
Nevada, Montana, Mississipppi, Louis- 
iana, Delaware and Kentucky; also in any 
of the Canadian provinces except Ontario. 
Correspondents from Louisiana, North and 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida and 
New Mexico (ladies or gentlemen) are 
requested by Mr. Arthur Hansen, 322 
Swasey Bldg., Sioux City, Ia. A very 
pretty card from Independence, Kans., 
bore the message, “Wanted: Postal from 
every writer of Gregg Shorthand. All 
cards answered.” C. D. Huston & Co., Box 
158.” Mr. James Wilkins, Y. M. C. A., 
1725 Wilson Ave., Chicago, in sending his 
name says that he particularly desires to 
hear from some members in Wheeling, 
W.Va. The other entry is from Miss 
Ethel Healy, Box 171, Ingersoll, Ont., 
Canada, announcing her enthusiasm for 
amateur photography and her desire to ex- 
change snaps—no geographical limits! 
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An §Yuvestment Letter 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 





Plate-Weiting Exercise 


. Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key” given below 
rite up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book 
any points of theory about which you are doubtful. and put the notes aside to be compared next 


month with the authoritative plates. 


This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak 


on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to judicious review. 


is particularly timely—a descrip- 
tion of the person of Jesus Christ 
by one of His contemporaries. It is a 
wonderfully beautiful picture this old-time 
irtist in words paints! He draws such a 
picture of Christ as we are accustomed to 
portray Him. And his tribute is all the 
more impressive because it comes from one 
who, from training and tradition, must have 
been opposed to the teachings of Christ. 
The translation that follows was made 
from an ancient manuscript, which was 
sent by Publius Lentulus, President of 
Judea, to the Senate of Rome. 


T's plate-writing exercise this month 


A Description of the Person of Jesus Christ 


There lives at this time in Judea a man of 
singular character, whose name is Jesus Christ. 
rhe barbarians esteem him a prophet, but his 
followers adore him as the immediate offspring 
of the Immortal God. He is endowed with 
such unparalleled virtue as to call back the 
dead from their graves, and to heal every kind 


of disease with a word or a touch. His person 
is tall and elegantly shaped; his aspect amiable 
and reverend; his hair flows in beautiful shades, 
which no united colors can match, falling into 
graceful curls below his ears, agreeably couching 
on his shoulders, and parting on the crown of 
his head, like the head-dress of the sect of the 
Nazarites. His forehead is smooth, and his 
cheeks without a spot, save that of a lovely red. 
His nose and mouth are formed with exquisite 
symmetry ; his beard is thick, and suitable to the 
hair of his head, reaching a little below his 
chin, and parted in the middle like a fork; his 
eyes are bright, clear and serene. He rebukes 
with majesty, counsels with mildness, and invites 
with the most tender and persuasive language. 
His whole address, whether in word or deed, 
being elegant, brave, and strictly characteristic 
of so exalted a being. No man has seen him 
laugh, but the whole world has frequently be- 
held him weep; and so persuasive are his tears, 
that the multitude cannot withhold theirs from 
joining in sympathy with him. He is very 
modest, temperate, and wise. In short, what- 
ever this phenomenon may be in the end, he 
seems at present a man ‘of excellent beauty 
and divine perfections; every way surpassing the 
children of men. 


Merry Christmas 


A merry, merry Christmas and a happy, bright, New Year! 
How sweet the kind old greetings sound in every heart and ear. 
No matter how care-burden’d, and no matter how depressed, 
A something in their welcome makes them dear to every breast. 


We heard them in our childhood, when the spirits light and gay 
We dreamed not that life’s joyfulness could ever pass away; 

And though long years of carefulness have sobered many a heart, 
A joy still lingers round them which can never quite depart. 


As fits the solemn Christmastide, 

As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, kind friends, our carol still: 

“Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
To men of gentle will.” 


—William Makepeace Thackeray 
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(For key to this plate, see November number, page 171.) 
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Wants a Bachelor Girl 
Newark Lawyer Seeks Stenographer Who Will Agree Not to Marry 


ECAUSE so many of his women ste- 
B nographers leave to get married just 

about the time they are becoming 
useful in his office work, Edward S. Black, 
a Newark lawyer with offices in the Pru- 
dential Insurance Building, inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers recently, 
which read: 


Wanted.—Young woman stenographer who 
will sign contract not to get married; life posi- 
tion; best salary. E. S. B. 


Mr. Black is determined that his next 
stenographer will not give him a simple 
promise. Instead he has a hard, matter-of- 
fact, binding legal agreement waiting in his 
desk for the next stenographer he employs. 

The document runs like this: 

I, Edward S. Black, party of the first part, 
agree to pay » party of the sec- 
ond part, $20 weekly to do stenographic work in 
my Office daily, excepting Sundays and holidays, 


between the hours of 9 a. m. and 5 p. m., on the 
following conditions: 

That the party of the second part shall not 
marry; that she shall not attend dances; that 
she shall refrain from entertaining the company 
of gentlemen and not accompany gentlemen 
friends to any place of amusement or recrea- 
tion; that she shall not go to theatres or places 
of amusement or recreation by herself or with 
girl friends more than once a week; that she 
shall in all ways discourage marriageable men 
from seeking her company by absenting herself 
from places where she is likely to meet them; 
that she shall not listen to girl friends if they 
try to dissuade her from living a girl-bachelor 
life; that she shall not affect puffs, rats, powder, 
paint, or in any other way make herself attrac- 
tive to look upon. 


It is the opinion of a good many Newark 
damsels that Mr. Black will have his own 
troubles trying to find a woman stenogra- 
pher to take the position offered by him, 
and they also doubt that his form of con- 
tract is legal.—New York Times. 
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Where Philosophy Fails to Satisfy 


E have had a feeling akin to ad- 
W miration for the calm philosophy 

manifested by the editor of the 
Phonographic Magazine (the organ of the 
Benn Pitman system) in the face of the 
onward sweep of modern ideas in short- 
hand. 

It was, therefore, with considerable sur- 
prise that we read an article in the Octo- 
ber issue in which Gregg Shorthand, and 
the splendid records made by Mr. Swem at 
Buffalo, are assailed with absolute fero- 
city. We did not, of course, expect the 
publisher of Benn Pitman phonography to 
exhibit any enthusiasm over the wonderful 
records made by the writers of Gregg 
Shorthand in the Speed Contests of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
but we have been so accustomed to the 
urbane and philosophic acceptance by the 
Phonographic Magazine of disaster after 
disaster that this outburst of temper comes 
as a surprise. 

The Phonographic Magazine begins by 
attacking the record made by Mr. Swem on 
the ground that he was “trained for the 
contest.’’ To this awful charge, we plead 
guilty. Did the editor of the Phonographic 


Magazine expect a boy of eighteen, who 
began the study of Gregg Shorthand in 
a night school three years before the con 
test, to defeat many of the most accom’ 
plished reporters and seasoned contestants 
without having been trained? If so, he 
evidently has a higher opinion of Gregg 
Shorthand than its most enthusiastic advo 
cates. 

It is well known that the winner of the 
1910 contest, Mr. Marshall, who has been 
writing Pitmanic shorthand for thirteen 
years, and who has been in more shorthand 
contests than any living writer, trained for 
that contest with tremendous intensity. The 
Shorthand Writer, for October 1910, says 
about Mr. Marshall: “From then until the 
time of the contest he worked regularly 
fifteen hours a day, handling from 600 to 
900 pages weekly of condemnation pro 
ceedings.” 

And the December, 1910, issue of the 
same magazine in explaining the methods 
“pursued for four years” by Marshall, said 
he had collected and arranged a list of 
words and phrases until it “now contains 
twenty-odd thousand word and phrase out- 
lines.” The list, it was stated, consisted 
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of 517 typewritten pages—the words and 
phrases typewritten in two columns to the 
page, making a book three 
inches thick, and weighing six pounds. 


single spaced 


And with all that long and practical ex 
perience as a reporter and contestant, and 
with such scientific and thorough prepara 
tion, Marshall was outdistanced by young 
Swem in all but one of the tests for the 
Adams Trophy, and was but one word a 
minute ahead of him on the 240 test! 

The editor of the Phonographic Maga 
zine next compliments Mr. Swem on mak 
ing “so fine a record with the minus 
shading, minus-position instrument he em 
ployed, which is undoubtedly very much 
to his credit as a talented reporter.” But 
while describing Mr. Swem as a “talented 
reporter,” he discreetly omits to mention 
the fact that Swem is but eighteen years 
of age (and began shorthand in a night 
school three years before the contest), nor 
does he mention that two other writers of 
the system (one of them a girl of eighteen) 
were awarded speed certificates for over 
two hundred words a minute. He fails, 
too, to mention anywhere in his report of 
the contests that Mr. Swem was awarded a 
certificate for 237 words a minute, which 
was ten words a minute ahead of the high 
est previous record made on straight mat- 
ter. And these are significant omissions. 

The purpose of all this is to discredit 
the system used by conveying the impres- 
sion that there was just one record, made 
by one person, and that even that record 
was due to the fact that it was made by a 
“talented reporter,’ to whose ability alone 
was due the achievement! 

Proceeding from these absurd premises, 
the Phonographic Magazine says: 

Compare this with the performance of Mr 
Anstie, whose record is only a fraction of one 
per cent. behind that of Mr. Swem. We are 
personally aware that Mr. Anstie made no 
special preparation whatever for this occasion, 
but that on the contrary he went into the con- 
test at Buffalo with just that ordinary amount 
of working skill at his command that he. regu- 
larly employs in the performance of the duties 
of his court in New York City. 

The case of Mr. Anstie is cited because 
that gentleman happens to be a writer of 
the Benn Pitman system. Now, we have 
no desire to minimize the fine record that 
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was made by Mr. Anstie, but we will let the 
official figures “‘speak for themselves.” 


Here they are 


Errors Errors Errors Errors Errors 
150 170 190 210 Total 
Swem i | s 18 28 


Anstie 6 16 6 s 36 


It will be seen from this that on the 150 
and 170 tests, on solid, non-court matter, 
consisting of a sermon and a political 
speech respectively, Anstie made 22 errors 
and Swem 7. On the jury charge test and 
testimony—the familiar daily grind of 
Anstie in his business as reporter—he made 
a better showing than Swem, who has never 
reported in court. Yet, in the total of four 
tests, Swem had eight errors less than 
Anstie! 

If the editor of the Phonographic Maga 
zine can obtain any consolation from these 
figures, it would be unkind of us to de- 


prive him of it. As the Atchison Globe 


says, “All may be vanity, but nothing else 
is quite so much so as a loser’s explana- 


tions.” 

Incidentally, we may mention that Mr. 
Anstie failed to qualify on any of the three 
higher speed tests for the championship, in 
which there were twenty-one contestants, 
while Swem qualified on two of them, and 
on those two his records were better than 
those made by the two who did qualify. Mr. 
Anstie, by the way, has been writing short- 
hand fourteen years, and is official re- 
porter of the Supreme Court of New York 
City. The Phonographic Magazine in Au- 
gust last described his court as one of the 
“heavy” courts of New York City, and 
said, “Since his appointment Mr. Anstie 
has been recording its proceedings in a 
masterly manner.” In the same article 
the Phonographic Magazine states that 
Mr. Anstie passed two Civil Service ex- 
aminations and had many years of re- 
porting experience, and quoted him as say- 
ing that in practice “he copied for hours 
at a time the plates of shorthand in the 
Phonographic Magazine,” also, “I have, 
of course, had a large amount of matter 
dictated to me, such as entire articles from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, Macaulay's 
essays, etc.”” But, of course, all this is 
not “training!” 
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The editor of the Phonographic Maga- 
zine then proceeds with a bitter tirade 
against Gregg Shorthand and its writers. 


He asks: 


Now, how does it happen that no Gregg re- 
porter has ever been appointed to work in a 
law court of the first or second magnitude? 
From time to time names have been made pub- 
lic of practical law reporters using Gregg 
Shorthand, but without exception, the courts 
with which they have been connected have been 
obscure rural courts, in which the standard of 
workmanship has been on the same low level as 
the emoluments of office. 

If we were not so serenely happy these 
days, we should feel inclined to reply with 
considerable heat to the unfair and mis- 
leading assumption incorporated in this 
question. Instead, we desire to ask read- 
ers of this magazine who reside in such 
“rural” places as Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City what they think about it— 
for in recent issues of this magazine we 
have had articles about reporters in these 
and other cities using Gregg Shorthand. 
Here are some of them: 

Roscoe C. Specking, Official Reporter of the 
Cireuit Court, Eighth Judicial District of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Dodd D. Denham, Official Reporter, Divi- 
sion No. 7, Circuit Court, and Division No. 2, 
Criminal Court, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. Williams, Official Court Reporter of 
the Fifteenth Judicial District of Iowa, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Mr. W. C. Green, Official Reporter of the 
Third Judicial District, Fargo, N. D. 

George F. Niklaus, Official Reporter, Third 
Judicial District of Idaho, Boise, Idaho. 

Harold B. Nelson, Official Reporter, Ninth 
Judicial District of North Dakota, Rugby, N. D. 

John L. Levin, Court and Convention Re- 
porter St., Paul, Minn. 

Fred H. Gurtler, Court and General Re- 
porter (member of the Chicago Law Reporters’ 
Association), Chicago, Ill. 

George C. Johnson, Court and General Re- 
porter (member of the Chicago Law Reporters’ 
Association), Chicago, Ill. 

We do not contend, of course, that there 
are as many court reporters using a com- 
paratively new system like Gregg Short- 
hand as there are using the old Pitmanic 
systems. When the Pitman system was 
introduced, the advocates of the older sys- 
tems—of Taylor and Gurney, for in- 
stance—argued that the new system was 
inferior, because it was not used by re- 
porters. They pointed to the fact that 
not one of the official reporters in London 
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used it, and it is interesting to note as 
showing the vitality of shorthand systems 
in reporting that even at this late day a 
very large percentage of the law reporters 
in London write the Gurney and the Tay- 
lor systems, while the official reporters in 
the British Parliament use the Gurney 
system, which is nearly two centuries old! 
The marvel is that Gregg Shorthand 
should have such a great array of official 
and general reporters using it in the brief 
time in which it has been before the pub- 
lic. Every month adds to the number. 
Since beginning this editorial we have 
received a letter from Mr. Horace A. Edge- 
comb, official stenographer, Massachusetts 
Superior Court, Boston, who is a Pitman 
writer, in the course of which he says: 


You may be interested to know that the 
Massachusetts Superior Court has_ recently 
added to its official staff one of your disciples, 
to-wit, Alexander M. Gilbert, of Boston. Mr. 
Gilbert was taught at the Rhode Island Com- 
mercial School at Providence, Rhode Island, 
and was for eight years identified with the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady and 
Lynn. Massachusetts was the first state to 
establish examinations for court reporters, and 
this appointment is made in the regular way 
upon the merit of the candidate, after examina- 
tioh of the candidate. One of his first assign- 
ments was the murder trial of Betram C. 
Spencer, which began at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, November 13th, in which Mr. Frank E. 
Rollins, senior stenographer, and a Pitmanic 
writer, selected Mr. Gilbert and two others to 
assist him, reporting in relays and furnishing 
daily copy. 

The Superior Court of Massachusetts, 
Boston, can hardly be described as “rural.” 

If Mr. Howard doubts the competency 
of any one who is appointed official re- 
porter to the Superior Court of Massa 
chusetts, we would respectfully refer him 
to his own magazine of April, 1904, in 
which he will find a seven-page article, be 
ginning as follows: 

A Searcuine Examination 


For a number of years past all appointments 
of official reporters of the superior court of 
Massachusetts have been made from an eligible 
list obtained by examination of applicants. 
These examinations have been conducted by a 
board of examiners appointed by the justices 
of the superior court, consisting of three of the 
official reporters of the court. To show the 
searching nature of these examinations, a set 
of the papers used at one of them, and sent 
to us by Charles Currier Beale, is here given. 
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In a future issue of the magazine we 
hope to reproduce the rest of the article, 
is it will be interesting and helpful to 
those who aspire to report in the higher 
courts. 
lies on our desk, as we write, a 
newspaper from Muskegon, Michigan, 
containing the notice of the appointment of 
Mr. Fred M. Anderson, a writer of Gregg 
Shorthand, as official reporter for the Four- 
teenth Judicial Circuit of Michigan, com- 
prising Muskegon and Oceana counties. 


There 


It is very significant that the advocates 
of the older systems have practically con- 
ceded the superiority of Gregg Shorthand 
for commercial work—where shorthand is 
most generally employed—and are now 
concentrating all their efforts on the re- 
porting issue. They are attempting to 
argue that because there are more re- 
porters using the old systems, the Gregg 
system is not a reporting instrument. The 
annoyance shown by the editor of the 
Phonographic Magazine is, of course, due 
to the fact that this “argument’’ was swept 
away forever in the Buffalo contests. 


The editor of the Phonographic Maga- 
zine next asks: 

And how does it happen that those Gregg 
writers who for many years past have been 
paraded by the publisher of Gregg Shorthand 
as the great exemplars of that system—the 
Powers, the Kelleys, and the Gurtlers—how 
does it happen that not one of them has ever 
received an appointment as a reporter in a 
metropolitan court or been able to make a 
living as a “free lance” in the general report- 
ing business? 

We take pleasure in answering this 
question. In Chicago there are no official 
appointments, but, as is well known, Mr. 
Gurtler has for the last four years been 
engaged in court and convention report- 
ing as a “free lance.” To our personal 
knowledge, he has been exceptionally suc- 
cessful as a reporter, and is earning a 
very handsome income from the practice 
of his profession. For several years Miss 
Power has been holding a very congenial 
and lucrative position under the State 
Government of Illinois as reporter to the 
West Park Board, Chicago, it being part 
of her duties to report the proceedings of 
many hearings before that Board. Mr. 
Kelley, for two years past, has been the 
manager of the School Department of the 
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Remington ‘Typewriter Company, New 
York City, a position which we believe is 
more congenial to him than reporting, and 
at least equally remunerative. 

There is something pitifully puerile 
about these efforts on the part of the editor 
of the Phonographic Magazine to cast 
aspersions on the writers of Gregg Short- 
hand. 

The concluding paragraph of the attack 
which is evidently intended to be dramat- 
ically effective, has the effect of an anti- 
climax. It reads: 

Until these questions are fairly answered 

we must be excused for declining 
to ‘accept Mr. Swem’s performance as being in 


any way a proof of the merits of the great 
minus-system. 


Well, that is a sad disappointment to us. 
We, of course, hoped that the editor of 
the Phonographic Magazine would at once 
concede the superiority of Gregg Short- 
hand and discontinue publishing the books 
out of which he makes his livelihood! It 
seems as if we shall have to continue our 
efforts a little longer before we can hope 
to add the name of the editor of the Phono- 
graphic Magazine to our list of supporters. 


Looking Backward 


the philosophic tone which the editor 

of the Phonographic Magazine main- 
tained towards Gregg Shorthand in former 
years. His furious attack on the splendid 
records made with the system at Buffalo 
induced us to dip into our files and read 
what he wrote on the subject some years 
ago. We found the articles so entertain- 
ing—in the light of present-day events— 
that we are impelled to reprint them for 
the edification of our readers. First, we 
will preface them with a letter written 
by the editor of the Phonographic Maga- 
zine, Mr. Jerome B. Howard, to a corre- 
spondent under date of November 24, 
1900. Referring to Gregg Shorthand, Mr. 
Howard said: 


The Gregg system belongs to a decidedly 
numerous class of shorthands which are good 
enough so far as they go, but which do not g° 
very far , ‘ There are many “simple” 
systems of shorthand which will enable one to 


I the preceding editorial we spoke of 
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write eighty or ninety words a minute, and 
this degree of skill may be acquired with com- 
parative ease and in a comparatively short time, 
but when the limit of speed is reached, the pupil 
comes to a standstill, and it is practically hope- 
less to try to go beyond it. 

It will be seen that Mr. Howard here 
sets the “limit of speed” in Gregg Short- 
hand at “eighty or ninety words a minute.” 
No wonder he is annoyed at the records 
of 287, 206, and 205, made in the recent 
contests! He adds: 

The few rapid writers of these systems are 
those who have very exceptional talent as re- 
porters—shorthand geniuses, so to speak—and 
even they have reached such skill as they possess 
only by very long and laborious practice. Had 
such writers employed Pitman phonography, 
they would have acquired a still higher skill 
with far less labor. 

We do not think our readers will be 
appalled at the “long and laborious prac- 
tice” indulged in by writers of eighteen 
years of age, who began the study of short- 
hand three years before the cuntests in 
which they established the “world’s high- 
est records for accuracy on solid non-court 
matter” in competition with writers of Pit- 
man phonography, who had been writing 
shorthand before they appeared upon this 
mundane sphere. 

The last paragraph of the letter is 
equally entertaining—in the light of re- 
cent events: 

The Gregg, Pernin, Cross, New Rapid, and 
other systems of the same class are in no 
practical respect any better than the crude 
eighteenth-century systems. They are all simple 
enough and may be learned easily enough, but in 
the hands of any one but a shorthand genius 
they are worthless, because inefficient for re- 
porting purposes. The ordinary writer of them 
will perhaps double the speed of his longhand 
writing, or even a little more, but there he 
comes to a standstill, where he must remain 
forever. 

“Double the speed of his longhand” is 
too good to be spoiled by comment. 

In the Phonographic Magazine, Febru- 
ary, 1900, the calm philosophy of the 
editor is shown once more by his reply to 
“A Correspondent” who wrote to him stat- 
ing that as “this community is about to be 
inflicted with the Gregg light-line short- 
hand,” he wanted information about the 
system. The editor replied: 

The Gregg system will run its course for a 
few years, just as the Cross and the McKee and 
the Pernin systems have done The 
Gregg system is undoubtedly “easy” and “sim- 
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ple,” and for those very reasons it is too crudk 
and undeveloped to become a truly effective 
instrument for reporting speech. Let the con 
tention of the advocates of these “easy” systems 
be admitted for the sake of argument: the con- 
tention, namely, that such systems can be 
learned in half or two-thirds the time required 
to master Pitman phonography, and it tells us 
nothing about what is the relative excellence of 
the student of the easy system and the student 
of the Pitman system after each has been out 
of the school for, say, five years. 


Yes, this is right. Mr. Swem and Miss 
Tarr, for instance, have been “out of 
school”’ only two years. What they will 
do when they have been “‘out of school for, 
say, five years” (if they continue to use 
shorthand) we hesitate to conjecture. 

Then follows this: 

As soon as American schools and teachers 
really get acquainted with it [Gregg Short- 
hand], they will find in what category it belongs, 
and then we shall hear very little more of it. 
iv tk ee Oe Many teachers and school prin- 
cipals will examine it, a few will experiment 
with it, and the wise ones will await the results 
of this experiment by others who are so kindly 
sacrificing themselves for the general good, In 
the meantime, they—the wise—will hold on to 
something that has worked well for half a cen- 
tury and which has weathered many a flurry 
such as the Gregg propagandism is just now 
causing. 

We are not wasting any sympathy on 
the “unwise” teachers and school proprie- 
tors who “sacrificed” themselves at that 
time. By their independence and enter- 
prise, many of them have become leaders 
in their profession. 

Two years later in April, 1902, the 
Phonographic Magazine had an editorial 
under the title “A Deadly Infection”— 
said deadly infection being Gregg Short 
hand. This article hammered home once 
more the idea that schools were exposed 
to the “Gregg bacillus, which is now 
abroad,” and warned them what would 
happen if they were so foolish as to suc- 
cumb to it. The article, however, did not 
seem to deter independent thinkers and 
investigators, as is evident from the fact 
that while the system was then probably 
taught in about one hundred schools, it is 
taught to-day in aliout two thousand. In 
September of the same year, the Phono- 
graphic Magazine published a_ letter 
headed “Connective-Vowel Systems In 
capable of Speed,” from a teacher, who 
said: 
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| can not see how intelligent people can 
fiddle away their time and money in learning 

ich systems. They are incapable of speed for 
the average student, and these business college 
managers will in five or six years—yes, it will 
take years—wake up to find they are on the 
wrong track. 

But the tide of progress continued to 
sweep onward, and a few months later, 
February, 1903, the calm philosophy of 
the editor of the Phonographic Magazine 
was exhibited in an article on “Youthful 
Follies.” When viewed in the light of sub- 
sequent history, there is hardly a more 
entertaining article to be found in short- 
hand literature. The article reads: 

The exuberance of youth is proverbial. It is 
never a surprise to find plenty of brag and 
bluster among the young. The newer and 
cruder a system of shorthand, for instance, the 
more certain it is to put forth resounding 
promises to revolutionize all creation. The nec- 
essity of having to redeem such pledges never 
seems to enter the adolescent mind until the 
chastening rod of experience purges it of its 
juvenile foolishness. Of the whole troop of 
baby systems, none has been fuller of sound and 
fury than the Gregg. It has been enjoying it- 
self immensely during the brief promise-time 
of youth—having a splendid time. However, it 
is now beginning to approach the responsibilities 
of life and to be called upon to make good 
some of its high-sounding claims; and it is not 
difficult for those of us who have witnessed the 
careers of other youngsters of the same family 
to foresee that there is rough sledding ahead 
for the Gregg. - 

And though years have passed, Gregg 
Shorthand still manifests the “exuberance 
of youth,” and is still “enjoying itself im- 
mensely—having a splendid time.” If it 
had not made good its claims, we are in- 
clined to think that the editor of the Pho- 
nographic Magazine would not have lost 
his philosophic tone, nor would the Pho- 
nographic Magazine—which was in those 
days a large and impressive publication— 
be to-day the smallest shorthand magazine 


ever published. 


A Success-Thought 


N article in a business magazine re- 
cently said: “Analyze the working 
principles of the most successful 

business men, and in nearly every case 
some such rule as this will be found: 
‘Never miss the big chance, yet never lose 
sight of details.’ ” 
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So it is with the study of shorthand. 
High speed is a good thing to keep before 
one as a goal, but speed without attention 
to the details—to accuracy of writing, neat- 
ness of arrangement in spacing and general 
appearance of the transcript—goes for 


@ 


Thoroughness of the Principles 
pea a in shorthand writing de- 


little or nothing. 


pends almost wholly upon the thor- 
oughness with which the foundation 
principles are mastered. That is an im- 
mutable law. You can disregard it and 
become no more than an average stenog- 
rapher, or you can obey it to the letter and 
reach any degree of success to which your 
energy will carry, you. In learning the 
principles there are two great underlying 
processes. One is writing—that gives the 
constructive, the building-up process. The 
other is reading—that gives you the ana- 
lytical, the taking-apart process. Both 
are absolutely essential to your progress 
and final success. Therefore, if you are 
wise you will neglect neither. Very many 
students starting upon their course in short- 
hand writing have the false notion that it 
is all writing—or at least that the writing 
is the important feature. Don’t we al- 
ways speak of stenographers as shorthand 
writers? The fact is that the reading of 
shorthand is so important that if you 
neglect it you invite sure disaster. Em- 
phasize reading all the way through your 
course and especially the reading of your 
own notes when you come to the point 
in your work where you take dictation. 
Begin the reading of shorthand just as 
soon as possible. The plates in this 
magazine will afford excellent prac- 
tice reading, and all the time you are 
reading you are unconsciously picking up 
new outlines and are training the eye to 
proportion. The more clearly you can 
picture words and phrases in your mind, 
the more exactly will they be executed by 
the hand. Constant reading will develop 
your powers of analysis to a wonderful 
degree. Reading will also give you a 
knowledge of the principles that you could 
not obtain by the writing process alone. 
Of course, shorthand must be written 
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also, and, to be read with ease and speed, 
it must be well written. It is the intelli- 


gent combination of the two processes that 
will enable you to reach the highest degree 
of efficiency in the art. 


YG 


“Going Up” 


AST December we announced, with 
I, perhaps pardonable pride, that “In 
the month of October we received 
5,365 subscriptions to this magazine, which 
is over one thousand more subscriptions 
than were received in October last year.” 
With pardonable pride—we say it again 
—we announce that in the month of Octo- 
ber this year we received 8,099 subscrip- 
tions, an increase over October last year 
of 2,734 subscriptions. Our subscription 
books are open to the inspection of adver- 
tisers. 

Our teacher friends have co-operated 
loyally and splendidly. The appreciation 
they have shown of the improvement in the 
magazine is a source of encouragement to 
us to continue our efforts to make the 
magazine bigger and better in every way. 

In the month of January a large number 
of students take up the study of shorthand, 
and we hope that our teacher friends will 
make an effort to induce every student to 
subscribe. By so doing, they will render 
their students the greatest possible service 
by placing before them a standard of writ- 
ing which will inspire them to better work. 


@ 


Typewriting Advancement 


FEW years ago any one daring 
A enough to predict that the type- 
writer could be operated at a speed 
of one hundred words a minute for one hour 
would have been the subject of much deri- 
sive comment. He would have been classed 
with the “crazy people” who believed it to 
be possible to navigate the air. Yet, the 
other day no less than five operators estab- 
lished records of over 105 words a min- 
ute, on solid matter sustained for one hour, 
with five words deducted for every error 
of any kind! 
Some idea of the progress made in type- 
writing in recent years may be gained by 
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the following quotation from an article by 
Mr. J. N. Kimball, which appeared in the 
Phonographic World for August, 1906: 

In a typewriting contest held in San Fran 
cisco in 1896 the result in a five-minute test was 
278 words, with 20 errors, or, according to pres 
ent methods of rating, a speed of slightly over 
thirty-six words per minute. 

In a three-minute test, blindfolded, the fastest 
operator wrote 145 words, with 9 errors, or a 
trifle over thirty-three words per minute. 

It should be noted, by the way, that these 
records of fourteen years ago were mad 
on short spurts of three and five minutes, 
and not the steady sixty minutes’ grind 
that is now required. 

Fourteen years ago, 36 words a minute 
on a five-minute test; to-day, 112 words a 
minute on a test of sixty minutes: That 
tells the story as regards the top-notchers. 
And the performances of the top-notchers 
have increased proportionately the stand- 
ard of typewriting all over the country. 
Even students in school can now far sur 
pass the highest records made by the cham 
pion operators of a decade ago. 

So it is with shorthand in these pro 
gressive days. Any one who had said a 
few years ago that it was possible for any 
person of eighteen years of age to write 
over 200 words a minute under the trying 
conditions of a public contest would have 
been subject to as much contumelius ridi- 
cule as was Stephenson when he asserted 
that it was possible to run a locomotive by 
steam. Yet a boy and a girl have done it, 
and one of them with a record of 237 
words a minute—which is ten words a min 
ute higher than the previous world’s record 

“The world does move!” 


e 
Brevities 


A large number of teachers, principals 
and managers of the business colleges in 
the state of Indiana, gathered at the Cen 
tral Business College, Indianapolis, on 
Saturday, September 16th, and perfected 
an organization, known as the Indiana 
Business College Association, for the bene- 
fit of all teachers in the business college 
profession in the state. The following ofh- 
cers were elected: Mr. L. B. Campbell, of 
Richmond, president; Mr. Chas. E. Batch 
elor, of Lafayette, vice-president ; and Miss 
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Pearl Knott, of Anderson, secretary and 
treasurer. 
* * * 

For two years in succession a Gregg 
writer has won the medal presented by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons to the College of 
Preceptors, London, to be awarded yearly. 
[he winner this year is Mr. F. Toole, who 
was also successful in the examination last 
vear. Rev. O. J. Foley writes that the 
success of the Gregg writer has caused 
Messrs. Pitman to withdraw the medal. 
The College of Preceptors wrote him as 
follows: 

The Pitman medals are no longer awarded in 
connection with the College examinations. 
Messrs. Pitman desired to restrict the award 
to candidates who used the Pitman system and 
the council of the College were unable to accept 
this restriction. 

“There's a reason!” 

- * * 


The Shelbyville (Ill.) Daily Union of 
October 28th has a front page two-column 
article about the work of the Sparks Busi- 
ness College of that city, and an excellent 
half-tone photo cut of the president of the 
school, Mr. H. D. Sparks, under whose 
energetic and progressive management the 
college has become one of the leading com- 
mercial schools in central Illinois. 


* 7 * 


We are indebted to Mr. J. O. Bailey, 
Houston, Texas, for the following: 

“I noticed an account of the organiza- 
tion of the Gregg Shorthand Writers’ Asso- 
ciation in the current issue of the Gregg 
Writer, and advise you that on July 12, 
1911, the Stenographers’ Association of 


Houston was permanently organized and 
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the work of the Association is progressing 
rapidly. The by-laws set forth the pur- 
pose of the Association as follows: “The 
Association is organized for the purpose of 
advancing and protecting the professional 
interests of its members; to assist them 
in securing employment and to encourage 
and develop their literary taste, and ele- 
vate the profession in general.’ 

“The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Byrd D. Fowler, presi- 
dent; C. R. Triay, vice-president; Miss 
Ada E. Crowley, secretary; E. A. Denny, 
financial secretary; J. L. Burt, treasurer. 

“Meetings are held semi-monthly, second 
and last Wednesdays.” 


7 * . 


Many of our readers have asked us from 
time to time if we have binders for the 
magazine. We can now supply a cover 
for thirty-five cents, postpaid. By binding 
the magazine, you will have a splendid ref- 
erence volume in an easily accessible form, 
to which you can go time and again for 
information regarding the technicalities of 
your profession. Be sure to have the 
Index, given in the August number, bound 
in the front part of the volume. The ad- 
vertising pages can either be bound with 
the volume or omitted, as desired. 


* . * 


Mr. Fred R. Austin, who conducted the 
Civil Service Department in this magazine 
with such ability, is now editor of the 
American Legal News, Detroit, Mich. Our 
readers will join with us in wishing Mr. 
Austin the greatest possible success in his 
new and broader sphere of work, for which 
his ‘previous training ‘and his abilities so 
well qualify him. 














[Ts the man that’s a-trying something new that gets laughed at every time. 


And he is generally right—the rest are wrong. 
gin and be guyed like a fool, and hide and starve, and eat his heart out— 
and then after years and years the rest of the world that was too lazy to 
do its own thinking comes a-strutting up to pat him on the back and invite 
him to dinner—and everybody comes in on the chorus: “I told you so!” 


Somebody has got to be- 





— From ‘‘The Cave Man.”’ | 
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Law Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Jorthe \ypis 


A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists, Beginners and Professionals. 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


[Copyright, by John R. Gregg] 
How to Acquire Typewriting Technique 
No. 4 


Elasticity in Movement 


N the last article I said, “As a rule, 

inflexibility is stagnation.” That state- 

ment should be amplified. Without 
elasticity of movement—that pliant, supple 
readiness of movement that always goes 
with a high strung temperament—there 
will always be great muscular fatigue. 
Freedom of movement gives staying power, 
because it eliminates friction. If the hands 
are held rigid, the fingers inelastic, every 
movement is made at a great expense of 
energy. Practice under those conditions 
does not advance you very far in your 
journey toward typewriting efficiency. If 
your hands become tired soon, you may be 
sure you are writing with partly rigid 
muscles. Avoid stiffness; abandon your- 
self to perfectly free, unrestrained move- 
ments part of the time in your practice 
every day by giving some conscious atten- 
tion to it. Completely relax the hands and 
arms. 

Have you ever noticed how the master 
violinist holds his bow? The wrist is so 
flexible that it might be hung with a single 
silken strand—yet there is power there, 
but it is controlled power. 

One way to get this elastic touch and 
movement is to practice something that you 
know—repeated matter. Take short well- 
balanced sentences and write them over and 
over again giving particular attention to 
this one feature—elasticity of movement. 


Accelerating Movements 


As you find the sentences growing easier 
and easier, accelerate the movement, always 
keeping in mind the idea of lightness— 
freedom in movement. Speed and pon- 
derousness are incompatible. You don’t 
need a great variety of sentences for this 


kind of practice. There are many in- 
stances of students who have become good 
touch operators by simply practicing “The 
quick brown fox” sentence, though that 
method is not recommended as being either 
scientific or economical. Here is a well- 
balanced sentence for your work in ac- 
quiring celerity of movement and elasticity 
—it is used by many of the experts as a 
speed demonstration sentence: 


It is the duty of the man to 
do me a turn and if he can he 
will do so 

Write it slowly first until you get the 
rhythm of movement. Then push your 
speed up, up until you get to the point 
where the strain takes away elasticity. This 
sentence—or any similar one—has a spe- 
cial value in training for speed. It tunes 
the typist up to the speed key. It prevents 
sluggish habits of movement. 


Drills for Learning the Keyboard 


Until the keyboard is thoroughly learned 
—until the fingers move accurately to every 
position on it without the slightest hesita- 
tion—some work should be done in master- 
ing the key positions.. Alphabetic sen- 
tences, though not so good for cultivating 
quick movements, are of great assistance 
in learning the keyboard. They bring into 
use all fingers and require work on every 
key, except those in the upper bank. Se- 
lect one of these that exactly or nearly 
fills a line—there are many of them in your 
typewriting text—practice it until you can 
write it smoothly, until the sounds of strik- 
ing type come in even time. Then take up 
a new one. In practicing these sentences, 
pay close attention to the manner of reach- 
ing the “x” and “z.”" Here is an alphabetic 
sentence for a starter: 





Joe asserted that the quick 
brown fox slyly jumped over 
the lazy dog 


Similarity to Piano Technique 


There is a great similarity between type- 
writing technique and that of the piano, 
though the former is not so complex as the 
latter. Fingering exercises form an impor- 
tant part of any well-planned course in 
piano instruction; they must also in type- 
writing instruction. The piano student 
does not begin to “play pieces’’ as soon as 
he begins his work in music—that is, if he 
is working under the direction of a good 
instructor. When he does get to the point 
where he is given “pieces,” fingering 
studies continue to make up a great part of 
his work. This method must be followed 
by the student who expects to become a 
great typist. The reason for this is ob- 
vious. The fingers must be trained until 
they become supple, strong, efficient. This 
can be accomplished only by working them, 
by exercising them. For that reason I shall 


present, in this and in the following arti- 


cles, a series of “fingering studies” that 
will help you to get your fingers to work- 
ing as you want them to work. 

Not all of your practice should be con- 
fined to this kind of work, however, as it 
would soon grow monotonous, and without 
interest in the work you would make little 
progress. When the word-practice be- 
comes tiresome, change to straight matter, 
or to sentence practice. Speed up a while 
on a memorized sentence; then go back to 
the words. Varying the practice in this 
way will enable you to make greater head- 
way than by sticking to one thing until 
you are thoroughly tired of it. But in 
doing this do not dawdle over your work. 
Have enough persistence to “stick’’ until 
something worth while is accomplished. 


Words Requiring Alternate Left and Right 
Fingers 


Drill 1 


goal 
gospel 
giant 
gland 
handiwork 
handle 
haughty 


height 
icicle 
idle 
island 
ivory 
jamb 
japan 


fiducial 
field 
figment 
formal 
fugue 
fusible 
futurity 
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lent 
make 
mantle 


lament 
landman 
laugh 


kept 
key 
laity 


Drill 2 


Right-hand Alternate with 
left-hand practice; keep both hands in 
position: 


practice. 


pull 
pulp 
pump 
puny 
pupil 
puppy 
union 
upon 
yolk 
you 


oily 
pinion 
pink 
plum 
poll 
ply 
polo 
pony 
pool 
poppy 


Drill 3 


minimum 
holy 
monopoly 
inn 
mummy 
lip 

nook 
null 
noon 
nymph 


Left-hand Alternate 


right: 


practice. 


draft 
dress 

ease 
effect 
erect 
evade 
exaggerate 
exceed 
fact 
freeze 


craft 
cravat 
crazed 
crease 
crew 
date 
daze 
debar 
debase 
defeat 


braze 
breast 
breeze 
brevet 
cadet 
caret 
caress 
cascade 
cataract 
ceded 


Drill 4 
Try these to enforce concentration: 


committee 
banquet 
ecstasy 
bivouac 
prejudice 
acquiesce 
privilege 
criticise 
valuable 
feasible 


proceed 
occurrence 
precede 
procedure 
separate 
abhorrence 
connoisseur 
villain 
weird 
judgment 


In the last article mention was made of 
the “words that give you trouble.” It 
would be a help to all the readers of this 
department if we could present a list of 
the troublesome words. Will you help by 
sending in yours? 


(To be continued.) 
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Rough Draft Contest 


4IE papers in this rough draft contest 
were the best—the most artistic— 
that have been presented in any of 
the contests thus far! With hardly an ex- 
ception they were all painstakingly and in- 


telligently worked out. It might be well 


for the benefit of future contestants that 
some of the criticisms on the papers be 


given. 

Many were rejected because they were 
written on letter-size paper. Among these 
were some of the really best specimens of 
typewriting, and they reluc- 
tantly discarded. You may 


too, were 


J. L. Morrison, High Point, N. C. 
Cloyce J. Irwin, Quincy, Il. 

Miss Mabel V. Thornton, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Harry W. Butler, New Haven, Conn. 
H. M. Wells, Nashua, N. H. 

L. P. Norton, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Clinna Welsher, Knoxville, Ia. 

A. B. Cameron, Bath, Me. 

Raymond K. Meisell, Jersey City, N. J. 
Samuel Harris, Jr., Woonsocket, R. I. 
W. W. Browning, Centralia, Ill. 

Mrs. C. B. Bell, Los Angeles, Calif. 

T. Paul Wilcox, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

V. R. Strickland, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Meddie Haggard, Henderson, Tenn. 
Eugene Reynolds, Kansas City, Mo. 
John H. Ziegler, New Haven, Conn. 





say this is a rather strict 
ruling. But—is it? Wouldn't 
the business man be just as 
exacting? 

Some of the papers, I re- 
gret to say, were written on 
typewriters with unclean 
type—that was unpardon- 
able. Others took the liberty 
of splitting the matter up by 
introducing a dozen or more 
sub-heads. Then there were 
those who omitted words, 
and, of .course, there were 
evidences here and there of 
the strenuous use of the 
eraser. These bad examples, 
of course, were volplaned 
immediately into the waste- 
basket. 

The honor for the best 
draft goes to Miss Mae J. 
Gillette, Winsted, Conn.; 
second place was won by Mr. 
Raymond M. Offt, Passaic, 
N. J.; third place (this place 
was provided because of the 
excellence of the paper, as 
was also fourth place) to 
Mr. Clarence G. Williams, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
fourth place to Mr. Frank J. 
Groser, Saint Paul, Minn. 

The following have been 
awarded “Punctuation Sim- 
plified” for worthy tran- 
scripts—they are not ar- 





SPFCIFICatTiIon 


All roofs to be tiled will be filled with 
concrete by the Nason, graded to the leaders, 
and finished with a floated coat of Portland 
Cement mortar. 

On this surface this Contractor shall 
ply a coat of asphaltic cement, consisting 
904 of straight-run coal tar pitch and 10% 
refined Trinidad asvhalt, applied hot, and 
same waterproof in five thicknesses, using 
best quality of saturated roofing folt, to weigh 
not less than 15 lbs. per 100 square feet of 
single ply: the felt to be laid with a lap of 
1/S5th the width of the sheets, and each layer 
and all laps must be solidly cemented together 
with the hot asphaltic cement. 

There shall be used not less than 75 lbs 
of roofing felt, and 25 gallons of asphaltic 
cement coal tar pitch for each 100 square fect 
of roof surface. 

Base-flash the junction of the roofs with 
all walls and vertical surfaces, using 16 oz. 
soft copper carried out 4" on the waterproofing, 
and up at least 12” on the vertical surfaces. 
Cap-flash all flashing, using 16 oz, cold rolled 
copper carried down 4" over the flashing and 
building the capping 4" into the walls. Flash 
around al) plumbing pipes, using 616 sheet lead 


carried out 5" on the waterproofing and beaten 


down into the hub of the pives. 


Tue Fiast Pace or tHe Wiexiwe Roveu Drarr 





ranged in the order of im- 
portance: 


(Continued on page 228) 
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F. A. Beecher, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Stella J. Schaeffer, York, Pa. 
B. R. Gullings, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Edna I. Renwick, Victoria, B. C 
Harold E. Benter, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Philip Cooley, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Miss Irene Ganley, Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Alena Brawner, Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Felicie C. Levy, New York City. 
Miss Leta Wilson, Carthage, Mo. 

Mrs. Monta Moore, Greenville, Tex. 

Z. R. Farmer, Greenville, Tex. 

Miss Kate Evans, Greenville, Tex. 

Miss Jimmie Strong, Greenville, Tex. 
Miss Nola Baker, Greenville, Tex. 

D. B. Thompson, Jennings, Mont. 
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EK. G. Peterson, 
Moines, Ia. 

Mrs. Faye McRoberts, Shenandoah, Ia. 

W. Patrick, Mounds, Okla. 

C. G. Chandler, Kalispell, Mont. 

Florence Felton, Clyde, Mo. 

Marie Loftus, Clyde, Mo. 

Gladys E. Morgan, Phoenix, Ariz. 

J. H. Hardy, Greenville, Tex. 


Highland Park Sta., Des 


Let me direct attention to the “Short 
hand Transcribing Contest’ mentioned in 
the November number. Plenty of time yet 
to get in “on the ground floor” on this con 
test. 


How to Write a Letter of Application 


OT all the votes from teachers have 
N come in, but since we must live up 
to our November record for getting 
the magazine in the mail early, we shall 


have to close the “polls” and make a deci- 
sion on the votes received. 


The Results for First Place 


Letter A Letter B Letter C Letter D 
0 ] 5 8 


Those voting for letter “D” are: Mr. 
Stephen Dwan, Broadway High School, 
Seattle; Mr. O. E. Knott, Coleman Na- 
tional Business College, Newark, N. J.; 
Mr. W. E. Weafer and Miss Lucy A. Ken- 
ner, M. D., Central High School, Buffalo; 
Mr. G. C. Savage, Rhode Island Commer- 
cial School, Providence, R. I.; Mr. Paul 
G. Duncan, Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill.; Mr. Elwood Ingersoll, North- 
western Business College, Spokane, Wash. ; 
Miss Nellie C. Collins, Galesburg High 
School, Galesburg, II. 

Those voting for letter ““C” were: Mr. 
A. H. Barbour, Nashua Business College, 
Nashua, N. H.; Mr. A. D. Wade, Penn- 
sylvania Business & Shorthand College, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Mr.George W. Scott, Poly- 
technic High School, Riverside, Cal.; Mr. 
J. L. Harman, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Ky.; Mr. 
George H. Zimpfer, Columbus, Ohio. 

For letter “B’’: Miss M. M. Gallagher, 
Brown's Business College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Letter “D” was submitted by Mr. Joy 
N. Tait, Nebraska City, Nebraska; Letter 
“C” by Miss Myrtle M. Carlock, Seattle, 
Wash. ; Letter “B” by Mr. C. F. Stoddard, 


Albia, Iowa. Mr. Tait is awarded the 
Gregg Pennant. 

The criticisms offered by these teachers 
are worthy of reproduction in full; but 
since that is impossible, owing to lack of 
space, I shall quote from some of the let- 
ters the criticisms that seem to me will be 
of the greatest assistance to others in writ- 


ing letters of application. In this article, 


the winning letter only will be discussed. 


What the Teachers Said 


By Mr. Dwan: The opening sentence could 
be greatly improved. Abbreviations should be 
avoided. It is of little value to give speed for 
shorthand and typewriting, as a business man 
rarely measures ability in just that way. 

Mr. Knott: It [Letter “D”] is neat, concise, 
attractive; original to a marked degree. 

Miss Kenner: “D” stops when he is through 

a rare quality. 

Mr. Duncan: Do not like the beginning of 
the letter. Letter is rather blunt; cannot find 
out about the person’s English and composition. 
The letter is very brief, but original and to the 
point. [In spite of this, Mr. Duncan considered 
the letter the best of those submitted.] 

Miss Collins: Letter “D” is to the point, com- 
plete, and so well arranged that it may be read 
in a few quick glances. Moreover, while it tells 
of careful self-appraisement on the part of the 
writer, no hint of boastfulness appears. 

Mr. Ingersoll: The letter is concise and di- 
rect—both qualities of prime importance in 
business. 

It is short enough to be attractive to a busy 
business man who has no time to read long let- 
ters of application for stenographic positions, 
although they may be well composed. 

The letter does not tell too much about the 
applicant that is unnecessary and likely to 
create prejudice, as two of the others do. 

The directness and brevity of the letter show 
that the writer has a good idea of the value of 
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time in a business office. The letter further 
proves that you can express essentials in a very 
few words. 

While the letter fails to give names of em- 
ployers, the bank references may be assumed to 
know of his work, and what is more important, 
to know of his character and personal habits. 

While some business men have little idea of 
shorthand and typewriting speed, the mention 
of these speeds is effective, as good speed indi- 
cates a thorough stenographer and typist. It 
further shows that the applicant appreciates the 
importance of speed in shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. 

The applicant states his qualifications briefly 
ind omits all praise of self and makes no 
promises. This is fine. 

The letter omits the tiresome and meaning- 
less benediction, “Hoping to receive favorable 
consideration,” etc., which no business man will 
read these days. 

While the letter resembles an outline, it gives 
the desired information asked for in the ad. 
[ could safely assume that an applicant who was 
ible to condense a letter of application as this 
applicant has, is also able to write a good busi- 
ness letter on any subject with which he was 
familiar, so that while he had not displayed the 
same rich vocabulary that the other applicants 
have, I should judge he was decidedly capable 
in this line. 

Mr. Zimpfer: Although somewhat on the order 
of letter “B,” from the fact that it does not give 
the sex of the writer, and also reads very much 
like an advertisement, yet it does not bear that 
striking quality, and does not manifest so much 
of that-quality of snap and vim. The whole 
letter, however, is just a bit on the braggadocia 
order. The construction of the first sentence is 
very poor, and bespeaks a rather limited edu- 
cation in English and sentence construction— 
in this respect I favor the construction of the 
initial sentences of letters “A” and “C” very 
much. 

Mr. Barbour: “D” is a well-arranged letter, 
but does not give enough definite particulars 
about the office experience this applicant has 
had, or of the particular line of work in which 
employed. 

Mr. Wade: A letter should not be brief at 
the expense of conciseness. In the first para- 
graph of this letter, the words “to be considered 
an applicant” should be substituted for the 
word “apply.” 

The second and third paragraphs are super- 
fluous and indefinite as one hardly knows what 
to infer when a stenographer says he can write 
150 words a minute. 

In the sixth paragraph, the applicant should 
state in what kind of a school he or she had ex- 
perience as a teather and what subjects he or 
she taught. It would also be better to state 
what kind of office work was performed and in 
what office. 


Mr. Savage rewrites letter “D” 
lows: 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to 


as fol P 


your advertisement in the 
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lribune I wish to apply for the position in 
vour Office. 

’ T am able to take dictation at 150 words per 
minute and transcribe the same on the type- 
writer at 60 words per minute. My work is 
neat, and I am considered accurate in spelling 
and punctuation. 

I am a graduate of a High School, a Business 
College and I have had one term in a State Uni- 
versity; also have been a teacher for two years, 
a public stenographer for six months, and have 
had eight months’ actual office experience. My 
age is 22. 

If you will kindly grant me an interview I 
believe I can satisfy you as to my ability to do 
your work. 

Respectfully yours, 


The criticisms on the other letters will be 
continued in the January number. 

AS) 

eth 


(== 


Beginner's Letter of Application 


Mr. J. L. Harman makes a splendid sug- 
gestion. He says: “These letters would 
be effective for experienced stenographers 
but not for the average young man or 
woman seeking employment. If one has 
had two years of successful experience this 
fact alone is almost enough to insure him 
ready and acceptable employment, but. the 
youngster who has been on the farm or at 
manual labor and has nothing to commend 
him except his recently gained knowledge 
of shorthand, is at a great disadvantage. 
Too many young people study the ‘how to 
hold’ and often neglect the ‘how to get’ 
features of a position; hence I think it 
might pay you to give more attention in 
the Gregg Writer to letters of application.” 

There is no question that the young man 
or woman just starting out to get a posi- 
tion is at a great disadvantage—oftentimes 
because they do not know how to present 
their qualifications effectively. Those who 
want to try their hands at writing a letter 
of this kind—keep in mind that it is a 
beginner who has had no experience except 
what he got in the school—can have a 
chance at an award similar to that offered 
in the original letter of application contest 
by sending in letters to reach us on or be- 
fore January Ist. Answer the following 
advertisement : 

WANTED, a stenographer; must be neat, 


rapid and possess business qualifications; no 
objection to a beginner who meets these require- 
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ments; state salary wanted; give full particu- 
lars of fitness for the position. Address R. P. 
S., c/o Times. 


In the combined shorthand and typewrit- 
ing contests held under the auspices of 
the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on October 27, Mr. William Tomko, a 
student in the Spencerian Commercial 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, won first place 
with a record of 127 2/3 words a minute. 
Second place was won by Mr. N. H. Bal- 
comb, stenographer for the Cleveland 
Grain Company, who was also a graduate 
of the Spencerian School, with a record of 
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127 1/3 words. The first prize in the type- 
writing contest was won by Miss Myra Bil- 
lenstein, a graduate of the High School of 
Commerce, Cleveland. 


Specification—(Continued) 


The specification continues as follows: 


Cement all flashing to the waterproofing by 
laying two thicknesses of felt over same, coated 
as specified above. 

Provide for all leader outlets, scuppers, 
10x10x2 inches deep, of 20 oz. cold rolled copper 
with a shoulder to receive the tile, and carry 
same 4 inches out on the waterproofing, and 
cement as specified for flashing. 


@ 


Mr. Bottome’s Lecture on Shorthand 


N the evening of November 10th, 
C) Mr. Willard B. Bottome, official re- 

porter in the New York Supreme 
Court, and author of the “Stenographic 
Expert,” delivered his illustrated lecture 
on “Speed and Accuracy in Shorthand and 
Typewriting” at the Harlem Y. M. C. A. 
The lecture, which was given under the 
auspices of the Shorthand Club of New 
York City, was extremely interesting. 
There was a large attendance of people 
interested in the twin arts, including many 
prominent teachers and reporters. 

The stereopticon slides used by Mr. Bot- 
tome are exceptionally good—most of them 
beautifully colored and lifelike—and the 
treatment of the various topics and person- 
alities was broad-minded and _ instructive. 

Among the slides were portraits of the 
following shorthand authors: Isaac and 
Benn Pitman, A. J. Graham, J. E. Munson, 


John R. Gregg. These were followed by 
portraits of the shorthand contestants, 
Miss Wood, Marshall, Behrin, Godfrey, 
Gurtler, Swem, Carson, and specimen 
pages of their notes were given. -~ Next 
came portraits of the typewriting celebri- 
ties: H. O. Blaisdell, Rose Fritz, Emil 
and Gus Trefzger, Florence Wilson, J. L. 
Hoyt, Margaret E. Owen, and William 
Oswald. An excellent portrait of Bates 
Torrey, the originator of touch typewrit- 
ing, was displayed as a preliminary to the 
typewriting part of the lecture. 

Many slides were devoted to “short- 
cuts” in phrasing, particularly in court re- 
porting work. 

Before the lecture a remarkable demon- 
stration of typewriting was given by Mr. 
Blaisdell, the World's Champion typist. 
In one of the tests, Mr. Blaisdell wrote in 
one minute over 130 words. 








waste it in advance. 
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THe chief beauty about the constant supply of time is that you cannot 


The next year, the next day, the next hour, are 
lying ready for you, as perfect, as unspoilt, as if you had never wasted or 
misapplied a single moment in all your career. 
every hour if you choose. Therefore, no object is served in waiting till next 
week, or even until to-morrow.— Arnold Bennett. 





You can turn over a new leaf 














Y's andXs 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communica- 
tions for this department should be addressed. 
Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on cach question, and an 


additional 50c for the best answer of the month. 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many 


of the questions as they desire. 
Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by January 15, and will be pub- 


lished in the February number. 


these columns. 


Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 


A Contest 


HE contributors to this department 

are principally stenographers and 

general readers. The teachers who 
do contribute do so loyally, but there are 
not enough of them! And we want the 
students! Thousands of students read the 
Gregg Writer every month, but we seldom 
hear from them in the Q’s and A’s. Now, 
we all know that students can ask ques- 
tions and that teachers can both ask and 
answer them. It was a French philoso- 
pher, wasn’t it, who said, “I can, therefore 
I ought,” and we want you, all of you, to 
take this for your motto. Just to help 
you to live up to it, we are going to in- 
stitute a contest. This contest begins now 
and closes May Ist, 1912, and is open to 
every one. 


Conditions 


We want three kinds of contributions: 
questions, answers, and suggestions—ques- 
tions to submit to our readers, answers to 
the questions thus submitted, and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the depart- 
ment. And for every contribution we will 
give you a point—a point for every ques- 
tion, for every answer, and for every sug- 
gestion. We want you to form the habit 
of contributing, you see,.and the prizes will 
be awarded for the number of points 
earned, not for published contributions but 
for submitted contributions. We will give 
you credit, you see, whether we use what 
you send us or not. 


Awards 


All contributions sent in by students or 
teachers will be credited to the school from 
which they are sent as well as to the indi- 
vidual. 


To the school credited with the greatest 
number of points, we will give a set of wall 
charts. 

To the schools ranking second, third and 
fourth, each a Gregg pennant. 

To the individual whose credit is great- 
est, a copy of our new book, Office Train- 
ing for Stenographers. 

To the individual ranking second, a 
Gregg pennant. 

To the individuals winning third, fourth 
and fifth places, each a Gregg pin or watch 
fob. 

The usual awards as given at the head 
of this department will remain in force. 
They apply to published contributions 
only. The awards for this contest are for 
submitted contributions. 


A Suggestion to Teachers 


Why not assign this work for a regular 


class exercise, one day each month? Re- 
quire each student to hand you a contribu- 
tion, add your own comments, and send 
the budget tous. Try it out, won't you?— 
for just one month, and write us how it 
works. 

Ze 


i 


Use of Titles 


1. What would be the proper salutation to 
use in a letter addressed to a gentleman who is 
a professor in a university, who is also a min- 
ister of the gospel, and who has the degrees, 
D. D. and Ph. D.? 


Miss Mary O. Pollard, Chicago, dis- 
cusses this question and covers the subject 
of titles in general in the paragraphs which 
follow. She states in her letter that the 
authorities found most helpful were Gas- 
kill’s Compendium and Hart’s Rhetoric. 
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There are three kinds of titles: social or cour 
teous titles, such as Mr., Mrs., Madam, and 
EKsq.; scholastic, like B. S. A. M., Ph. D., 
M. D., etc.; and official, like Pres., Gov., Gen., 
etc. The treatment of these three kinds differs. 
First of all, a title of courtesy is never put with 
either of the other two classes, except in one 
instance; if the given name of a clergyman is 
not known, it is allowable to address him as 
Rev. Mr. Townsend. Otherwise none of the 
titles of courtesy are used in conjunction with 
any other title; they are restricted for use with 
names not otherwise distinguished by titles 
Neither are two of these used together. It is 
never permissible to say Mr. Arthur Brown, Esq. 
Mr. is the regular title used with any name 
Esq. is regularly used with the names of law- 
yers and attorneys. In England, Esq. is per- 
mitted to any member of the “gentleman” class 
who has no other title; it is also used for bar 
risters and other distinguished professional men 
without other title. It is not so common in 
America as it was fifty years ago, when it was 
attached to any man’s name. 

With regard to the joining of scholastic and 
professional titles, Prof. Hart says that two 
can be joined provided the one does not pre 
suppose the other. Another authority says that 
it is absurd ever to join them. “When doctors 
disagree,” etc., what can we decide? How 
ever, I know from observation that educated 
men in this country and in England are in the 
habit of making certain combinations of titles. 
It is customary to see Rev. A. C. Bartlett, D. D., 
or to hear Rev. Dr. A. C. Bartlett. When two 
titles follow each other, they are supposed to 
be arranged in the order in which they are 
usually given, This is the regular order: A. M.., 
M. D., Ph. D., D. D., LL. D., and in England 
still following these, F. R. S. More than two 
titles are not usually given except in lists of 
authors, etc.; in letters, more than two would 
be lacking in taste, in this country. Lower titles 
are ignored when higher ones are received; 
therefore, give a man his highest title and the 
lower ones are taken for granted. Whether 
the title shall precede or shall follow the name 
is left to the choice of the writer. He is at 
liberty to say A. F. Bartlett, M. D., or Dr 
A. F. Bartlett, but never Mr. A. F. Bartlett, 
M. D. Scholastic titles are regularly abbrevi- 
ated, but titles of high rank like President, 
General, etc., are usually written in full. 


In beginning a letter to a clergyman who has 
not the degree D. D., “Dear Sir” is the usual 
form, though in a very formal letter, especially 
to an aged man of high standard in the church, 
“Reverend Sir” is sometimes used. If the 
clergyman has the degree D. D., however, “Dear 
Doctor” or “Dear Doctor Allen” is the pre- 
ferred salutation. 

College professors are regularly addressed in 
this country in one of the following ways: 
Prof. James Allen, Ph. D.; Dr. James Allen, 
Professor of History, Harvard College; or 
James Allen, Ph. D., Professor, etc. If a man 
is both a reverend and a professor he may be 
addressed as Rev. Prof. James Allen, or Rev. 
Prof. James Allen, Ph. D., or even Rev. Prof. 
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Allen, D. D., LL. D. (fer the two latter 
often used together), but such a 
doubling of titles is not customary in this 
country. D. D. is taken to include Rev., and 
it is sufficient to say Prof. James Allen, D. D., 
LL. D., and many would object even to that 
appearing on an envelope, though it is proper 
in the letter itself. 

The English are rather more formal in the 
use of titles than are the Americans, and use 
more of them and use them more accurately. 
The Germans use all that a man is entitled to, 
and the more titles you use in addressing a 
letter to a German, the more you compliment 
him. Therefore, in Germany you meet with 
addresses like Herr Prof. Dr. A. B. Schmidt. 
Such a doubling of titles here is in poor taste, 
and the tendency is more and more to cut 
down the use of all titles adding only one or 
at the most two which will help to distinguish 
the man or which show his rank and honors. 


James 
titles are 


We had an opportunity to refer this 
matter to a gentleman who has been for 
many years connected with a concern whose 
correspondence includes many men with the 
titles and position specified in this question. 
He is of the opinion that it is unnecessary 
to make any change in the form of address 
on account of the fact that the gentle 
man in question is also a professer in a 
university. The form which he recom 
mends is: 

Rev. Solon Bronson, D. D., 
Garrett Institute, 
Evanston, III 
Dear Dr. Bronson: 

Good answers to this question were also 
submitted by Mr. J. E. Romero, El Paso, 
Texas, and Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, III. 


Gregg Shorthand and Foreign Languages 


2. I should like to see discussed in the 
“Question Mark” department of the Gregg 
Writer, methods used by stenographers in ap 
plying Gregg Shorthand to the different lan 
guages. I have been studying it in connection 
with French, but the results are not entirely 
satisfactory. 


Of all foreign languages the French pre 
sents, perhaps, the greatest difficulties to 


the English speaking stenographer. Mr. 
James A. Hare, secretary to the general 
manager of the Hamburg-American line, 
and formerly instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages, in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, comments on this diffi 
culty in an article published in the Phono 
graphic World for November, 1906, under 




















the title of Foreign Languages for Phonog 
raphe rs. M r. Hare Says: 

rhe adaptation of phonography to German 
ind Spanish offers little difficulty, provided the 
student acquire simultaneously a good knowl 
edge of the grammar and a fair vocabulary. 
French, on the other hand, offers greater ob 
Phonography drops nearly all its 
vowels, depending on the consonant outlines 
written in position; the French language drops 
of its final consonants, so that if, in the 
French phonographic outline, the are 
ilso dropped, not enough remains. For French, 
i scheme of connected vowels would seem to be 


stacles. 


many 
vowels 


necessa;©ry, 

In view of this admission of the inade 
quacy of non-connective vowel systems to 
this test, this Mr. Peter 
Hetto, Chief Navy, is of 
spe cial interest: 

If the principles of the Gregg system are 
thoroughly understood, and the beautiful lan 
guage of France is fully mastered, French can 
be written in Gregg Shorthand as readily as can 
KF nglish. 

Mr. Hetto speaks and writes both Ger 
man and French fluently, and states that 
he has written both languages in Gregg 
Shorthand, and finds no greater difficulty 
with the French than with the German. A 
table of sounds is 
letter, and shorthand outlines are given for 


statement by 


Yeoman, U. S. 


vowel enclosed in his 


several French sounds that have no exact 
English equivalent. 

An equally interesting letter 
ceived from Mr. Louis Fish, 
teacher in St. John’s College, Danvers, 
Mass. Mr. Fish has a perfect mastery of 
the French tongue, and he states that he 
times taken dictation in this 
It has been his practice to write 


was re 
who is a 


has several 
language. 
strictly by sound, using wordsigns, phrases, 
prefixes, and affixes, corresponding closely 
to the English. He experiences no diff 
culty either in getting the dictation or in 
making the transcript. Both gentlemen 
submit specimens of their notes, accom 
panied by keys. We regret that it is im 
possible for us to reproduce these in the 
space given for this department. 

Mr. George H. Zimpfer, whose plate of 
German Shorthand appeared in the Sep 
tember number, gives an interesting ac 
count of the work he has done in adapting 
the system to the German language. Mr. 
Zimpfer states that in making this adapta 
tion he has kept strictly to the rules and 
principles as given in the Manual. He 
has found it necessary to adopt special pre 
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word 


and affixes and a number of 


Mr. Zimpfer writes with enthusi 


fixes 
signs. 
asm on this subject, and earnestly com 
mends the task of 
guages in shorthand, stating that it has in 
spired him to make an exhaustive research 
of the fundamental principles of the sys 
tem, and has broadened his knowledge of 
both shorthand and English. He speaks 
also of the mental discipline derived from 
such a labor, and says that he has found 
the work interesting and fascinating to the 
highest degree. 

In regard to the 
Shorthand to the Spanish Language, Mr. 


writing foreign lan 


pplication of Gregg 


Romero gives an account of his ex 
perience. Matter is selected for practice 
from a Spanish newspaper or novel. This 
is written in shorthand, the special phrases 
and difficult outlines are given considerable 
attention, and the whole selection is then 
used for repetition practice, until it is thor 
oughly mastered. Mr. Romero has built 
up a list of wordsigns and phrases of his 
own, supplementing those given in Taqui 
grafia Fonetica Gregg-Pani, the Spanish 
edition of the Gregg Manual, and has no 
difficulty in taking and transcribing Span- 
ish dictation. 

Miss Inga D. Hong, teacher in the Pa 
cific Lutheran Academy, Parkland, Wash., 
a specimen of whose Norwegian shorthand 
appeared in the Gregg Writer for October, 
1908, writes of her work as follows: 

I have used Gregg Shorthand for writing 
Norwegian and Swedish for about seven years, 
and have found that it lends itself very readily 
to those languages. Besides reporting numerous 
sermons, lectures and discussions in Norwegian, 
I have three times attended the annual meeting 
of the Pacific District of the Synod of the Nor 
wegian Evangelical Lutheran Church and re- 
ported doctrinal discussions. At these meet 
ings the English and Norwegian languages are 
used, 

I apply the phrasing and abbreviating prin- 
ciples extensively. Many of the prefixes and 
affixes given in the Manual (both joined and 
disjoined) are adapted to the Norwegian lan 
guage. Where the English word is similar to 
the corresponding word in Norwegian, I use a 
wordsign given in the Manual. I found it 
necessary, however, to adopt a few special pre 
fixes, affixes, and wordsigns. 

Mr. H. EF. Kemp, in commenting on this 
question, refers to specimens of German, 
French, Norwegian, Spanish, and Italian 
shorthand which have appeared in the 
pages of the Gregg Writer from time to 
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time. Our readers will remember that 
many of these specimens were of notes 
taken in actual work. We know that there 
are a large number of Gregg stenographers 
in different parts of the country who take 
dictation in all of the modern foreign lan- 
guages as part of their daily program. 
We hope to have an opportunity to present 
at some future time extracts from the ex 
perience of these writers. 


With or In 

3. Which is correct, “With reference to 
your favor of the 12th, etc.,” or “In reference 
to your favor of the 12th, etc.” I should like 
to have several opinions. I have noticed that 
many of the leading papers use “Jn reference.” 

The majority of our readers are of the 
opinion that either form is permissible, and 
we find them both used in the correspond- 
ence of high-class business firms, and in 
letters dictated by business men of accurate 
diction and fine literary taste. 

Mr. Kemp quotes the following sentence 
from a newspaper report of President 
Taft's recent trip through the West: “With 
reference to Canadian reciprocity, Presi- 
dent Taft, speaking yesterday at San 
Francisco, said—”’ 

Mr. R. H. Boyd, of the Office School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., defines these words as 


follows: 

“With” expresses the relationship of connec- 
tion, along with, or added to; but, in a way, 
distinct ‘from. 

“In” expresses the relationship of enclosure 
or part of mental state or action. 


His opinion is that these sentences illus- 
trate their correct use: 

With reference to your favor of the 12th, | 
believe, etc. (something in addition to the refer- 
ence, but directly connected with the letter). 


In referring to your favor of the 12th, I 
note, etc. (some statement made in the letter 
in question). 

Miss Laura Julio, Calumet, Mich., be- 
lieves that “in reference’ is now used more 
frequently in ordinary business letters, but 
that “with reference’’ should be employed 
when the subject is one of greater impor- 
tance. Mr. A. E. Wolk, Ransomerian 
School of Penmanship, Kansas City, Mo., 
states that either form may be used; but 
Mr. C. V. Crumley, Acme Business Col 
lege, Seattle, Wash., thinks that “with” in 
this connection would be incorrect, and that 
“in” should always be used. 
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Typewriting Names on Pay Envelopes 


4. Is it practicable to typewrite names and 
amounts on pay envelopes? If so, at about 
what speed can an average operator turn them 
out? 

Mr. Crumley sends this brief but com 
prehensive answer: 

It is practicable, as well as preferable, to 
typewrite names and amounts on pay envelopes 

preferable, because they can be more easily 
read, and practicable, because the work can be 
done just as rapidly as by hand. Under normal 
conditions, the average stenographer should be 
able to turn out approximately two hundred 
pay envelopes in an hour, containing the name 
of the payee, and the amount. 

Mr. Romero, to», is in favor of this plan 
In regard to the rate at which this work 
can be done, he says: 

An ordinary stenographer should turn them 
out at a speed of from six to twelve a minute. 
With the paper fingers and margins set, they 
can be readily and accurately fed to the ma 
chine, and the amount and name written at the 
rate mentioned. 

Where the pay-roll is a long one, con 
siderable saving of time would undoubtedly 
be effected in this way. 

Mr. H. E. Kemp refers to the discussion 
in the April, 1910, Gregg Writer on the 
subject of addressing envelopes on the 
typewriter. The excellent plans there out 
lined would, of course, be equally applica 
ble to pay envelopes. 


The Shorthand Teacher's Training 
5. What course should be pursued by an 


office stenographer desiring to become a short 
hand teacher? Please discuss fully. 


Practical and well-written answers to 
this question have been submitted by Mr. 
C. V. Crumley, Seattle, Wash.; Mr. George 
H. Zimpfer, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. H. D. 
Foote, Mankato, Minn.; Mr. W. T. Weaks, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mr. W. M. Wootton, Ken 
tucky State Normal School, Richmond, Ky. 

A marked similarity in these contribu 
tions is noted on this point—every one of 
them introduces his remarks with a discus 
sion of the importance of a thorough know] 
edge of the system. In this connection Mr. 
Crumley says: 

To be a successful shorthand teacher, one 
should have both a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of his system. Before beginning to 
teach, a thorough review of the text-book should 
be made, preferably in a school of recognized 
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If this cannot be done, then the work 
hould be covered at.home. The former method 
vould be much better, inasmuch as it reviews 
the subject, and at the same time affords an 
»pportunity to become familiar with the meth 
nis of conducting classes. It might be added, 
lso, that a diploma from a school of this kind 
irries with it considerable prestige, both in 
»btaining a position, and in holding one. An 
ither advantage in reviewing in a school is that 

will usually assure the co-operation of the 
rrincipal of the school in securing a position, 
hich is the ultimate end sought. 


tanding. 


a finished style of 


The development of 
shorthand penmanship, and the advisability 


blackboard practice is also 


Mr. Zimpfer comments on 


of ‘special 
brought out. 
this point: 

\ wide reading of correctly written short- 
hand plates is very helpful in gaining a good 
horthand vocabulary. Develop a good style of 
writing, both with the pen and on the black 
ward; to assist in this, submit specimens of 
your notes to an expert writer for criticism; 
then work relentlessly to overcome your weak 
points \ good style of writing and a fair 
speed, while they do not make the teacher, are 
two great factors in winning the confidence of 
the students. 


The value of special practice in giving 


dictation is mentioned by Mr. W. T. 


Weaks: 

Ihe teacher should, by all means, be a good 
dictator. He should practice reading aloud, 
enunciating carefully. Having had the privilege 
of office training, his experience in taking dicta- 
tion should be his basis for giving dictation. 


Mr. Weaks recommends that the prospec- 
tive teacher hold positions if possible in 
different business. He 
suggests : 

\fter you have held for some time a position 
with a mercantile or manufacturing establish- 
ment, secure, if possible, a position with a 
hrewd, educated, technical lawyer. Compare 
his English with the rules of your grammar 
ind sentence structure; note carefully his errors 
ind use them to your own advantage. Informa- 
tion acquired in this way will be the most valu- 
ible that you can impart to your students, and 
it will be so impressed upon your mind that you 
will not fail to call their attention to it in a way 
they will remember. 


several lines of 


Mr. W. M. Wootton emphasizes quite a 
different phase of a teacher's training: 

After he is absolutely sure that he knows 
shorthand, a Normal course is an absolute neces- 
sity. It is high time that teachers in every 
profession were awakening to the fact that there 
s a difference between knowing a subject and 
knowing how to teach it. A stenographer will 
find his experience in the office a valuable asset 
in the schoolroom, but it cannot supply the 
ibility to “teach.” The six-weeks’ Normal 
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Courses in Shorthand which are held during the 
summer are a blessing to our profession. 

As to gaining initial experience, Mr. Joy 
N. Tait’s plan is worthy of consideration: 

Having put his best endeavors into the ad 
vancement of his theoretical knowledge, the 
teacher in embryo should now take a private 
student. De not try to collect tuition. If 
necessary, pay the student for taking your in 
struction. It will probably be worth much 
more to you than to him! In a short time the 
teacher will find himself able to handle a small 
class in a regular school, and, if he is well 
adapted for the work, his progress is assured. 

The subject of teacher-training in gen 
eral is so broad and so limitless that it is 
impossible to more than touch on it in a 
discussion of this kind. In an essay en- 
titled “The Ideal Teacher,’ Professor 
George H. Palmer, of Harvard University, 
gives four characteristics of a 
teacher: 

First, a teacher must have an aptitude for 
vicariousness; and, second, an already accumu- 
lated wealth of knowledge; and, third, an ability 
to invigorate life through knowledge; and, 
fourth, a readiness to be forgotten. Having 
these, any teacher is secure. Lacking them, 
lacking even one, he is liable to serious failure. 


essential 


He concludes his scholarly and yet won 
derfully practical essay as follows: 

Perhaps some readers of this paper will begin 
to suspect that it is impossible to be a good 
teacher. Certainly it is. Each of the four 
qualifications I have named is endless. Not 
one of them can be fully attained. We can 
always be more imaginative, wealthy, stimulat- 
ing, disinterested. Each year we creep a little 
nearer to our goal, only to find that a finished 
teacher is a contradiction in terms. Our reach 
will forever exceed our grasp. Yet what a 
delight in approximation! Even in our failures 
there is comfort, when we see that they are 
generally due not to technical but to personal 
defects. We have been putting ourselves for- 
ward, or have taught in mechanical rather than 
vital fashion, or have not undertaken betimes 
the labor of preparation, or have declined the 
trouble of vicariousness. 

Evidently, then, as we become better teachers 
we also become in some sort better persons. 
Our beautiful art, being so largely personal, 
will at last be seen to connect itself with nearly 
all other employments. Every mother is a 
teacher, every minister. The lawyer teaches 
the jury, the doctor, his patient. The clever 
salesman might almost be said to use teaching 
in dealing with his customer, and all of us to be 
teachers of one another in daily intercourse. 
As teaching is the most universal of the pro- 
fessions, those are fortunate who are able to 
devote their lives to its enriching study. 


Referred for Answer 
14. I am often puzzled as to whether I 
should enclose a stamp for a reply to a letter. 
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Will your readers kindly discuss the advis- 
ability of doing this, and give definite instances 
in which it would be wise? 

15. Why is the word “number” abbreviated 
as “no.,” there being no “o” in the word? 

16. A young man writes us from New York 
City, stating that while he likes shorthand and 
typewriting per se, he does not wish to take up 
stenography as his life work, because he be 
lieves that taking dictation weakens the will 
power. He quotes a prominent hypnotist as 
saying that he desires no better subject than a 
person who works for hours every day, sub- 
ject to the orders and suggestions of another. 
What do the readers of the Gregg Writer think 
of this young man’s attitude? 


On account of lack of space, questions 6 
and 7 are held over for answer in the Janu 
ary We shall be glad to receive 


further contributions on these questions. 


issuc. 


 (— 


The Leak of Energy 


O one is safe who concludes his work 
N day after day in a state of exhaus 

tion, or anything approaching it; 
and to avoid that undesirable and danger 
ous condition, we need to guard against all 
leaks of energy. Five minutes of worry 
consumes as much vital force as an hour's 
work. An outbreak of anger will deplete 
our store of strength, leaving us with an 
inadequate supply for our daily tasks. If 
it were not for the unnecessary waste of 
energy, we should have force enough for 
what we need.—Office Appliances. 


Did you overlook “The Stenographer in 
given in the Q. and A. 
If so, why not re- 


Literature,”’ de- 
partment last 
read the department ? 


* * * 


month ? 


Do all the work your teacher maps out 
for you—-and a little more. It is the doing 
a “little more than is necessary”’ that leads 
to success in anything. 

* * * 

Put enthusiasm into your work! The 
enthusiastic student is the successful stu- 
dent, the enthusiastic teacher gets results 
and inspires his students; the stenogra 
pher who is enthusiastic pushes on to 
higher positions. 
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Sdeas and Business 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 














br the Reporter 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtiler, 66 W. Washington St., Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this depart 


Technical Reporting 
PECIALIZATION is the trend of the 
times. The large dry goods stores of 
this country are completely depart- 
mentized ; each department head is a “‘spe- 
cialist” in his line, and is held responsiblk 
A spe- 


earnest 


for the success of his department. 


cialist is one who has devoted 
thouglit and study to some special subject, 
or some particular phase of a subject, and 
who has acquired through research and ex 
perience a more comprehensive and prac 


tical knowledge of it than the average 


person engaged in the same line of work. 
That is the commonly accepted meaning, 
though one possessing the knowledge would 


also be classed as an “expert.” It means 
that the “specialist” has the ability and 
the ambition to do one particular thing 
very much better than the indi- 
vidual trained in the same general line of 
work—and Manufacturers of 
large machines, automobiles and equip- 
as, for example, 
axles, bearings, engines, ete.—find it more 
economical to let contracts for the manufac- 
ture of certain parts to firms devoting their 
entire time and attention to the exclusive 
manufacture of those parts. Some lawyers 
specialize on personal injury, criminal, pat- 
ent, commission or contract cases; others 
make a specialty of drawing pleadings, sel- 
dom going into court. One may make a spe- 
cialty of a single and comparatively unim- 
portant or infrequent element of work or 
research. The specialist's work is impor- 
tant and has a distinct place in the progress 
of civilization and in the development of 
science. The man with general all 'round 
knowledge and ability, however, still re- 
tains his place as a useful and necessary 


average 
does _ it. 


ment of various kinds 


member of society. 
Stenographers as Specialists 
Ample opportunity is afforded stenog- 
raphers for specializing in some particular 


ment should be addressed 


phase of reporting. If a stenographer has 
for a clientele those lawyers and business 
men who devote themselves to par 
ticular line of activity he, therefore, is 
constantly working along that line and 
abundant opportunity is offered him to be 
come an expert. He can devise special 
forms for technical terms and set expres 
sions, acquaint his typists with those ex 
pressions and be in a position to produce 
accurate transcripts promptly. From the 
viewpoint of mere ability to write words 
and expressions, or to attain sufficient speed 
for reporting purposes, special forms are 
not absolutely necessary, but they simplify 
the writing, facilitate reading and reduce 
the physical exertion. They are energy 


one 


savers. 
Become an Expert 

Have you ever watched the expert in 
any line of work? There is a certainty 
and grace in every movement that excites 
admiration. His work looks easy and for 
him is easy. He does expert work easily 
while the novice does indifferent work 
clumsily. The difference between them is, 
the expert is prepared and the novice is 
not. The one is trained; the other is un- 
trained. An expert shorthand writer does 
not have to contend with that bug-bear of 
doubt and confusion which occupies per- 
haps one-half of the time and attention of 
the inexperienced writer. The time lost 
by the novice is utilized by the expert, and 
in addition to this his outlines are executed 
with much greater speed and accuracy than 
are those of the novice. The expert also 
possesses a knowledge that goes far be- 
yond that of his technical subjects—he is a 
specialist on all the things that are inti- 
mately connected with his work. 

When a stenographer has such a general 
knowledge and understanding of a sub- 
ject that he can make accurate transcripts 
of the most technical discourse with ease 
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and expedition, he then becomes known as 
an expert in that particular line. This 
expertness is the result of combined knowl- 
edge and skill. If you desire to become 
expert in any line of work, first get a 
general all ‘round knowledge of the sub- 
ject, with specific and accurate knowledge 
of certain much-discussed portions of it, 
and then develop special forms for the 
oft-recurring expressions—just as has been 
done for the simple commercial expres- 
sions—and the problem is largely solved. 

To illustrate: Suppose you wanted to 
make a specialty of reporting the meetings 
of illumination experts. You would first 
need to learn about the different kinds of 
illuminants and the processes of producing 
illumination, whether it be by gas, elec- 
tricity, daylight or any other form, and 
then study, in a general way, the possi- 
bilities and problems of reflection, refrac- 
tion, artistic arrangement, color, design, 
position, distribution, glare, light source, 
intensity, fluctuation, visual fatigue, candle 
power, diffusion, deflection, diffraction, etc., 
and the various causes and effects. You 
would then be able to intelligently report a 
discussion on the subject of illumination. 
These are not all the subjects pertaining 
to illumination; but a knowledge of these, 
coupled with a good shorthand speed on 
general matter, would be sufficient eguip- 
ment to fit you to report the discussion, 
for through a knowledge of these terms 
must necessarily come a wider understand- 
ing of an exceedingly large number of 
other terms used. One need not be sur- 
prised to hear long words like phiysico- 
physiological and quasi-monochromatism, 
ete. It is necessary to keep up-to-date. 
The leading technical societies have stand- 
ing committees on terminology and nomen- 
clature through which new terms—as, for 
example, electrons, eons, ohms, etc.,—are 
constantly introduced, and become standard 
expressions, while manufacturers have in- 
troduced such trade terms as vulcoasbest, 
tenacit, pyrostat, okonite, etc. 

Extent of Employment 

The question may have arisen in your 
mind, Does a specialist have an opportunity 
to use this special knowledge? Yes—de- 
cidedly. A specialist is in demand, not 
only in his own city, but generally all over 
the country, for they are not yet numerous. 
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Doctors, lawyers and stenographers travel 
extensively in the performance of their 
duties when once they have become known 
as experts. A specialist in any line is not, 
of course, unfitted for work of a less tech- 
nical nature. He may make a specialty in 
a certain branch, but he also has the ability 
to do any work of a general nature, for be- 
fore you can become a specialist you must 
be a good general stenographer. 

Medical Stenographers 


We have heard a great deal about 
medical reporting. The word “medical” 
includes such a variety of subjects that 
there is opportunity for hundreds of ste- 
nographers to devote their time as expert 
reporters to this general branch. What 
makes a thing difficult is one’s unfamiliarity 
with it. If we were as familiar with the 
long terms used in medicine as we are with 
the words of the language we are accus- 
tomed to use, there would be no necessity 
for the specialist. This very fact, how- 


ever, emphasizes the importance of careful 
study and preparation and makes the pos- 
sessor of special knowledge all the more 


valuable. 

Our idea in writing this article is to 
create special interest in this department 
with reference to specialization in at least 
one branch. Miss Carrie L. Sproul, Oak- 
land, California, sometime ago submitted 
the following interesting information on 
this subject: “While business houses are 
always eager to find good stenographers, 
the medical profession is exceedingly 
anxious to obtain intelligent young ladies 
who can take accurate dictation in com- 
piling medical histories of the cases that 
come under the doctor’s daily observation, 
and in recording these cases in the various 
medical journals to which the medical man 
subscribes. 

“I have been employed in the offices of 
some of our leading local doctors as office 
nurse and medical stenographer for a num- 
ber of years, and during that time I have 
become impressed with the opportunity 
that is open to any young woman who cares 
to apply the art of stenography to medical 
work. 

“It may be of interest to those that con- 
template becoming medical stenographers 
to learn that in no branch of trade is there 
such a varied assortment of technical words 
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to be mastered, and the very first essential 
is correct spelling. This is the age of 
specialists and nowhere is this more evi 
dent than in the medical profession where 
nearly all doctors specialize in some chosen 
field. For instance, the oculist and aurist 
will use an entirely different set of terms 
from those dictated by the surgeon, path 
ologist or neurologist, and if the student 
wishes to become a proficient medical ste 
nographer she must familiarize herself 
with each separate branch of medicine. 

“Perhaps there are others who like my 
self are struggling with their shorthand 
outlines for long technical words, and it 
would be most interesting if the magazine 
would publish some outlines for us occa 
sionally and thus open a new field of in 
terest for those who have never thought 
of this branch of stenography.”’ 

This contribution no doubt expresses the 
sentiments of many other stenographers, 
and it will afford us pleasure to devote 
space to the publication of special forms 
submitted for the very long technical 
words commonly met. The following words 
illustrate two principles of abbreviation 
that may be in a slight way suggestive of 
the possibilities of abbreviation. 

When followed by a horizontal or up 
ward character the diphthong U 
used as a prefix for UR and either of the 
following vowels of A E or I, for example: 


may be 


oe urea 


ureametry 


urachus 


uranist 


ureter 


ureterolith 


ureterocystostomy 


urinalysis 


ureal 
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> At urethane 


uremia 

ureteritis 
ureterolithotomy 
ureteroenterostomy 


The following represent a common abbre- 
viation principle : 


taphy lococci 
ronococcl 
> micrococci 


streptococci 


HC. 


diplococci 


Cand ——Z micrococcus 

In endeavoring to handle the subject of 
scientific phrasing we should not fail to 
apply the abbreviating principles given in 
the Manual with emphasis on the omission 
of long terminations. As a further sug 
gestion, it would be well to devise brief 
forms, joined and disjoined, for the fre 
quently recurring syllables such as gastro, 
pseudo, sacro, ete. 

We hope to receive prompt and substan 
tial response to the suggestion to submit 
for publication phrase- and word-forms for 
medical terms. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Charge to the Jury 


he pleased without any control by the comm 
pany; and the defendant says that the adver 
tising privilege which they gave him was a defi 
nite privilege for a definite time and for a defi 
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nite purpose—that it was for that one publica- 
tion, so to speak, and it was not to be continued 
thereafter. 

The defendant says that in so far as the first 
publication or the second publication being sub- 
mitted to the officers of the company is con- 
cerned, it is strong evidence tending to show 
the jealousy with which the company watched 
its appearance in public; that how the company 
appeared to the public was a matter of vital 
importance to the company, and that importance 
induced these officers to jealously guard these 
idvertising rights. And the company says when 
its officers criticised and scrutinized, and were 
most cautious and hypercritical as to the lan- 
guage used in this paper, and then permitted 
the plaintiff to go and publish it, they intended 
that paper to be published, and none other with- 
out their approval. The company says that the 
time was limited; that if they were bound to 
this plaintiff for twelve months and he had 
received unlimited power to advertise as he 
pleased, it would have been a most unbusiness- 
like and dangerous thing to do, and that one of 
the reasons for stopping the plaintiff from exer- 
cising his right to do so was because, after the 
first publication, or second, the plaintiff then 
substantially and seriously presented this com- 
pany, and its work and business, in a light that 
they did not want it presented in, and acting 
in their right to stop the advertising at any 
time, they notified him to stop the advertising 
in May, 1903. 

If you find that they did authorize the plaintiff 
to advertise for the purpose of getting it busi- 
ness, as he testified, and if you find that this 
company consented that he might go on and 
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continue that advertising substantially in that 
form, that the plan and scope was agreed to; 
that they limited that scope and that plan and 
that coloring, and that way of speaking to the 
public about the company; and if you find that 
there was any substantial departure from that 
advertising, it would be a violation of the right 
that the company gave him to advertise for his 
own benefit and their benefit. 

Of course, the presenting of the same idea in 
different words, expressing the same thoughts 
in different language, presenting the same ad- 
vantages by different figures, is not a serious 
departure. 

If you find that what he did was a substan 
tial departure from what the company permitted 
him to do, then the company was justified in 
stopping him. If, on the other hand, you find 
that what he did was simply a variance in the 
language, a change in the words, to prevent the 
public eye from getting fatigued and the public 
mind from getting palled by a repetition of the 
same words, then you have a right to take that 
into consideration in deciding whether it was 
or was not a serious departure from the original 
plan and scope of advertising which the com- 
pany authorized. 

Gentlemen, the burning question in this case 
is what this contract was for. Was this con- 
tract to be ended at will? I shall not review 
the testimony, because counsel have most intelli- 
gently reviewed it in summing up, but I say to 
you again, to emphasize it, that you must find, 
having this paper before you, and having in your 
memory what was said by the different officers 
of the company and by Mr. Wright, and espe 
cially remembering how the parties 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Business Letters 


Major W. A. Jones, 
Treas., Blandon Mills Company, 
Globe Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Sir: At the suggestion of Mr. J. H. Mar- 
tin of Minneapolis, who called upon you re- 
cently, we are sending you a sample casting 
of the Holland Rifle. These rifles are very 
efficient for use for placer workings or for 
mills, and we have disposed of large numbers 
for both purposes. The adaptability of the 
rifle to the purpose will be apparent to you 
when vou receive the casting. 

We note that you expect to be ready early in 
June to discuss the rolls of which you spoke to 
the writer when in St. Paul, March last. We 
should be glad to hear from you on this subject 
and to submit to you estimates on rolls suitable 
to your purpose. 

Mr. Martin asked us to send you any printed 
matter we might have on the Cyanide process, 
and we send you by mail the only printed mat- 
ter we have at present, which consists of a short 
description in our pamphlet No. 29 and the 


McArthur-Forest pamphlet on their process. 
We have in preparation a pamphlet on the 
treatment of refractory ores, in which we con- 
template treating the subject more exhaust- 
ively, but, on account of having to wait for 
information regarding other processes which 
we desire to incorporate in the same pamphlet, 
we cannot tell when it will be published. 

Hoping to hear from you at an early date, 
and assuring you of our prompt and careful 
attention, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
Messrs. J. L. Cooper & Co., 
Mobile, Alabama. 

Gentlemen:—I am disappointed in hearing from 
my people in regard to the renewal of $2,500 
due on the first, so I will ask you to send 
me the amount necessary to take it up or else 
attend to the payment yourselves. You will 
remember that it will be necessary to have Chi- 
cago exchange to do this, or send me a check 
which I can place to my credit and have certi- 
fied. 

The note due on the 23d I will take care of, 
but as vet I am not in a position to take care 
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of the one due on the 25th. I only notified you 
that you may be able to send me the funds in 
case I do not hear from them by that time. 
On account of the first of April being a sort of 
settlement day in the country, my banks are 
not buying as well as they have been, but un- 
doubtedly after the first of the month the 
market will loosen up. 

At any rate, please let me hear from you 
promptly. Yours very truly, 


The Success Magazine, 
Success Building, 
New York City. 

Answering your courteous favor of the 27th: 
We have arranged for all the advertising space 
we expect to use during this year and are not 
disposed to take any additional space at this 
time. 

With assurances that we shall be glad to con- 
sider your publication next year when making 
up our list for next season, we remain 

Very truly yours, 


(a) 


The Stenographers’ Opportunity 


It is safe to say that not one stenographer in 
fifty fully appreciates her opportunities. Al- 
though she sits daily at the very fountains of 
business knowledge and intercourse, she is more 
apt to think of herself merely as a machine to 
take down, word for word, what is said to her, 


than she is to appreciate her opportunity to 
become so familiar with the detail and spirit of 
the business that she can increase constantly 
in usefulness to her employer and advancement 


in her work. She may learn to become expert 
in the art of business correspondence, which is 
one of the greatest of the arts of business life. 
She may learn to grasp the thoughts as well as 
the words, to suggest the word that does not 
come readily to the mind of the person dictat- 
ing, to correct a slip of the tongue, and to 
make up the entire answer to many letters from 
a bare indication of her employer’s wishes. 

But there are few stenographers who can do 
any of these simple things. The stenographer 
who can be trusted to — up a letter is rare. 
The one who can sign letters that have not been 
read by the dictator is also rare. If the least 
liberty is given in changing the phrasing of a 
letter it has to be done over, as a rule. It is 
this helplessness that reduces a stenographer’s 
work to the mere mechanical copying of exact 
words. The stenographer has a unique business 
opportunity, and seldom knows it. 

W. P. Warren. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


He was a kind and thoughtful creature, 
whose heart dilated in proportion as his skin 
was filled with good cheer, and whose spirits 
rose with eating, as some men’s do with drink. 
He could not help, too, rolling his large eyes 
around him as he ate, and chuckling with the 
possibility that he might one day be lord of 
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scene of almost unimaginable luxury 
Then, he thought, how soon he'd 
turn his back upon the old schoolhouse; snap 
his fingers in the face of Hans Van Ripper, 
and every other niggardly patron, and kick any 
itinerant’ pedagogue out of doors that should 
dare to call him comrade! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among 
his guests with a face dilated with content and 
good-humor, round and jolly as the harvest 
moon. His hospitable attentions were brief, 
but expressive, being confined to a shake of 
the hand, a slap on the shoulder, a loud laugh, 
and a pressing invitation to “fall to, and help 
themselves.” 

And now the sound of the music from the 
common room, or hall, summoned to the dance. 
The musician was an,.old gray-headed negro, 
who had been the itinerant orchestra of the 
neighborhood for more than half a century. 
His instrument was as old and battered as 
himself. The greater part of the time he 
scraped on two or three strings, accompanying 
every movement of the bow with a motion of 
the head; bowing almost to the ground, and 
stamping with his foot whenever a fresh couple 
were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as 
much as upon his vocal powers. Not a limb, 
not a fibre about him was idle, and to have 
seen his loosely hung frame in full motion, and 
clattering about the room, you would have 
thought St. Vitus himself, that blessed patron 
of the dance, was figuring before you in person. 
He was the admiration of all the negroes; who 
having gathered, of all ages and sizes, from the 
farm and the neighborhood, stood forming a 
pyramid of shining black faces at every door 
and window; gazing with delight at the scene, 
rolling their white eye-balls, and showing grin- 
ning rows of ivory from ear to ear. How could 
the flogger of urchins be otherwise than ani- 
mated and joyous? The lady of his heart was 
his partner in the dance, and smiling graciously 
in reply to all his amorous oglings; while Brom 
Bones, sorely smitten with love and jealousy, 
sat brooding by himself in— 


all this 
and splendor. 


Mental Note-Taking 


The habit of mental note-taking at that stage 
of shorthand when the student is beginning to 
take notes outside the text-books in private or 
public places, is familiar to the learner of 
shorthand. It occurs more especially at the 
stage when the student has acquired some de- 
gree of facility in writing, and yet has hardly 
settled down to the routine of writing short- 
hand as a part of daily life. Some of us even 
indulge in it yet, as did Charles Dickens, who 
on his own confession often found himself trac- 
ing with his fingers shorthand characters on the 
table cloth at public banquets long after he 
had ceased to write shorthand in the exercise 
of his old profession. 

Shorthand is one of the very few accom- 
plishments in which the operation of the mind 
and hand can be separated, and the one carried 
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on without the other. For that reason it is al- 
ways well to recognize that there are two dis- 
tinct operations, the harmonious working of 
which is necessary for the perfect result. The 
mind has to direct the hand what to write, and 
it may be that the mind is quicker at: “remem- 
bering the outline” than the ~—_ is in forming 
it. When that is the case, a regular course of 
copying shorthand will help the hand to get 
up with the more alert mental faculty; or on 
the other hand, it may be that the hand can 
write faster than the mind can think of the 
particular shorthand form it has to write, the 
result of an imperfect mastery of the princi- 
ples of the art. 

It is well that the mind should be in advance 
of the hand, and for that reason the habit of 
mental note-taking should be cultivated, that 
is, the visualizing or seeing and forming in the 
mind the shorthand outline for the words and 
phrases as they come from the speaker’s lips, 
whether public speaker or preacher. You can 
in that way test your mental apprehension and 
see whether it is equal to recalling and shaping 
the shorthand outlines as fast as the words fall 
from the lips of a rapid speaker. Even if you 
may never be able to follow up the speed at- 
tained in mental note-taking in actual writing, 
the practice will help you to strengthen your 
grip upon the principles of the art, and the 
promptitude with which you can recall and in- 
terpret the rule of writing certain words and 
phrases. You can do it without disturbing 
your neighbor in a public place, and under cir- 
cumstances which would not be suitable to the 
use of pencil and notebook. 


a 


a 
Extracts from Napoleon's Letters 


THEory 
When a man gets accustomed to affairs, he 
despises theory or uses it only as the geome- 
tricians do. Not to walk in a mathematical, 
straight line, but to keep in the same direction. 
Victory 
After the loss of a conflict, the physical dif- 
ference in the loss of the conqueror and of the 
conquered is little; the moral difference is 
enormous. 
System 
You will not be successful without system, 
nor without bestowing the greatest attention 
on it. All the art of war consists in a well 
arranged and extremely circumspect defensive 
and a bold and rapid offensive. In the face of 
the enemy one must act: one has always the 
night in which to make preparations. 
You must not be surprised at the details into 
which I enter. I must think of everything; so 
as never to be taken unawares. 


Reports 
I advise you to spend an hour every day in 
reading your returns, in order that you may 
know the position of every part of your forces, 
and that you may recall the portions which are 
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scattered right and left, so as to keep your 
men together; for otherwise you cannot be said 
to have a force. 

Take pleasure, if you can, in reading your 
reports. The good condition of my armies is 
due to my devoting to them two or three hours 
every day. When the monthly returns of my 
forces, which form twenty thick volumes, are 
sent to me, I give up every other occupation in 
order to read them in detail and to observe the 
difference between one monthly return and 
another. No young girl enjoys her novel so 
much as I do these returns. 


Con FripeNcE 
Do not allow yourself to be easily 
Fear noth- 


Be happy. 
affected. Take care of your health. 
ing, and never doubt success. 

Time 

Loss of time is irreparable. The excuses 
that are made for it are always bad. Every 
thing requires time. The great art is to be 
governed by time. That what ought not to be 
done till 1810 cannot be done in 1807, 


ADMINISTRATION 

In administrative work the problems are 
never simple. That a measure is good in itself 
is not sufficient to make it expedient. 

If you undertake the details of a work, you 
expose yourself uselessly to what may be dis- 
agreeable. 

) 
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Read the Dictionary 


Read 
through. 
heard of. 
habit of mispronouncing it or do not know 
its meaning, write it down, indicating cor- 


the Century Dictionary ll 
Stop at every word you ever 
If you find you have been in the 


rect pronunciation and meaning. Carry 
this list in your pocket, referring to it fre- 
quently, and use the words in sentences in 
speaking to your friends. You will be sur- 
prised at the number of times they will say 
“What?” To which you can calmly reply, 
“Look it up.” 

Such words as automobile, garage, 
chauffeur, apparatus, equine, canine, genu- 
ine, Palestine, routine, bouquet, vaudeville, 
bronchitis, etc., are almost universally mis- 
pronounced. You will find that by 
familiarizing yourself merely with those 
words of which you have heard your vocab- 
ulary will be increased by hundreds if not 
by a thousand. As to the time it will take, 
a couple of hours a day should take you 
through the dictionary inside of two years. 
And you will never regret it—New York 


Globe. 
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